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“  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  tends  to  diminish  the  home  market,  the  most  important  of  all  markets 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  land ;  and  thereby  still  further  to  discourage  agricul¬ 
ture. 

“  Those  systems,  therefore,  which,  preferring  agriculture  to  all  other  employ¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  promote  it,  impose  restraints  upon  manufactures  and  foreign 
trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  propose,  and  indirectly  discou¬ 
rage  that  very  species  of  industry  which  they  meant  to  promote.” — Adam  Smith , 
Vol.  II.  p.  149. 

“  If  Europe  will  not  take  from  us  the  products  of  our  soil,  upon  terms  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  interest,  the  natural  remedy  is,  to  contract  as  fast  as  possible 
our  wants  of  her." — Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  p.  39. 

“  No  earthly  method  remains  for  encouraging  agriculture,  where  it  has  not 
reared  up  its  head,-  that  can  be  considered  in  any  way  efficacious,  but  the  establish¬ 
ing  proper  manufactures  in  those  countries  you  wish  to  encourage." — Anderson 
on  Industry,  p.  70. 

“  Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence, 
not  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts,  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  eli¬ 
gible.  Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  precarious, 
because  liable  to  be  interrupted  ?” — Extract  from  Gen  Washington's  Speech  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  Dec.  7,  1796. 
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“  Manufacturing  establishments  not  only  occasion  a  positive  augmentation  of 
the  produce  and  revenue  of  the  society,  but  contribute  essentially  to  rendering 
them  o  reater  than  they  could  possibly  be,  without  such  establishments .” — Hamil¬ 
ton’s  Report  on  Manufactures,  p  25. 

“  The  substitution  of  foreign  for  domestic  manufactures  is  a  transfer  to  fo¬ 
reign  nations  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  employment  of  machinery,  in 
the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  employed,  with  most  utility  and  to  the 
greatest  extent.” — Idem,  28. 

“  Manufacturing  establishments  afford  occasional  and  extra  employment  to 
industrious  individuals  and  families,  who  are  willing  to  devote  the  leisure  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  intermission  of  their  ordinary  pursuits,  to  collateral  labours,  as 
a  resource  for  multiplying  their  acquisitions  or  their  enjoyments.  The  husband-, 
man  himself  experiences  a  new  source  of  profit  and  support  from  the  increased 
industry  of  his  wife  and  daughters;  invited  and  stimulated  by  the  demands  of 
the  neighbouring  manufactories.” — Idem,  29. 

Another  advantage  is  “  the  employment  of  persons  who  would  ofherwise  be 
idle,  (and  in  many  cases  a  burden  on  the  community,)  either  from  the  bias  of 
temper,  habit,  infirmity  of  body,  or  some  other  cause,  indisposing  or  disqualify¬ 
ing  them  for  the  toils  of  the  country.” — Ibid. 

“  IVomcn  and  children  are  rendered  more  useful,  and  the  latter  more  early  use¬ 
ful,  by  manufacturing  establishments,  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactories  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
computed  that  four-sevenths  nearly  are  women  and  children ;  of  whom  the  great¬ 
est  proportion  are  children,  and  many  of  them  of  a  very  tender  age.”' — Ibid. 

“  When  all  the  different  kinds  of  industry  obtain  in  a  community,  each  indivi¬ 
dual  can  find  his  proper  element,  and  can  call  into  activity  the  whole  vigour  of 
his  nature.” — Idem,  32. 

“  The  spirit  of  enterprise,  useful  and  prolific  as  it  is,  must  necessarily  be  con¬ 
tracted  or  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  or  variety  of  the  occupations 
and  productions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  society.  It  must  be  less  in  a  nation 
of  mere  cultivators,  than  in  a  nation  of  cultivators  and  merchants;  less  in  a  na¬ 
tion  of  cultivators  and  merchants,  than  in  a  nation  of  cultivators,  artificers,  and 
merchants.” — Idem,  33. 

“The  exertions  of  the  husbandman  will  be  steady  or  fluctuating,  vigorous  or 
feeble,  in  proportion  to  the  steadiness  or  fluctuation,  adequateness  or  inadequate¬ 
ness  of  the  market  on  which  he  must  depend,  for  the  vent  of  the  surplus,  which 
may  be  produced  by  his  labour;  and  such  surplus,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  will  be  greater  or  less  in  the  same  proportion.” — Ibid. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  this  vent,  a  domestic  market  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
a  foreign  one;  because  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  far  more  to  he  relied  upon." 
—Ibid 

“  No  earthly  method  remains  for  encouraging  agriculture,  where  it  has  not 
reared  up  its  head,  that  can  be  considered  in  any  way  efficacious,  but  the  estab¬ 
lishing  proper  manufactures  in  those  countries  you  wish  to  encourage." — Ander¬ 
son  on  Industry,  p  70. 

“  If  a  manufacture  be  established  in  any  rich  and  fertile  country,  bv  conven¬ 
ing  a  number  of  people  into  one  place,  who  must  all  be  fed  by  the  farmer,  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  any  of  his  necessary  operations,  they  establish  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  produce  of  his  farm,  and  thus  throw  money  into  his  hands,  and  give 
spirit  and  energy  to  his  culture." — Idem,  37. 

“  Industry,  in  all  shapes,  in  all  instances,  and  by  all  means,  should  be  encou¬ 
raged  and  protected;  indolence  by  every  possible  method  rooted  out.” — Frank¬ 
lin,  iv.  p  159.  . 

“  Foreign  luxuries,  and  needless  manufactures,  imported  and  used  in  a  na¬ 
tion,  increase  the  people  of  the  nation  that  furnishes  them,  and  diminish  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  nation  that,  uses  them." — Idem,  189. 

“  Laws,  therefore,  that  prevent  such  importations,  and,  on  the  contrary,  pro¬ 
mote  the  exportation  of  manufactures  to  be  consumed  in  foreign  countries,  may 
be  called,  (with  respect  to  the  people  that  make  them,)  generative  laios,  as,  by 
increasing  subsistence,  they  encourage  marriage." — Ibid. 

“  Such  laws,  likewise,  strengthen  a  nation  doubly,  by  increasing  its  oien  peo¬ 
ple,  and  diminishing  its  neighbours.” — Ibid. 

“  The  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  agricultural  countries,  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  rather  casual  and  occasional  than  certain  or  constant .” — Hamilton’s  Re¬ 
port  on  Manufactures,  p.  34. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  pamphlet  was  written  in  the  year  1826,  since  which 
time,  some  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  policy,  and  of 
course  some  of  the  positions  assumed  in  it  might  require  mo¬ 
dification.  But  the  events  that  have  since  occurred  have  not 
only  not  shaken,  but  even  strengthened  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  respectable  author.  The  work  contains  so 
much  sound  sense,  applicable  at  all  times,  in  all  countries,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  that  its  republication  at  present  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful, when  so  much  pains  are  taken  to  disseminate 
those  theories,  which,  carried  into  operation,  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Italy  and  Poland,  have  enfeebled  and  impoverished  those 
countries;  and  made  them  tributaries,  and  quasi  colonies  of 
those  nations  which  had  the  wisdom  to  repudiate  and  reject 
those  theories — and  when,  moreover,  we  are  threatened 
with  resistance  to  the  government,  and  consequently  with 
civil  war,  if  we  do  not  adopt  a  policy  analogous  to  that  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  enumerated  nations. 

It  is  the  production  of  an  independent  farmer,  who  power¬ 
fully  pleads  the  cause  of  his  brother  farmers,  and  of  agricultu¬ 
rists  in  general,  whose  extreme  depression,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  they  are  exempt  from  tithes,  taxes,  and  excises,  and  in 
general  pay  no  rent  for  their  lands,  has  arisen  from  their 
being  deluded  by  the  syren  song  of  purchasing  ch;ap  goods 
abroad,  whereby,  for  nearly  eight  years  after  the  war,  manu¬ 
factures,  except  those  of  coarse  cottons,  were  prostrated — and 
thousands  of  the  consumers  of  the  provisions  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  farmers,  driven  from  manufactures  to  agriculture, 
were  converted  into  rivals.  This  is  the  source  of  all  the 
embarrassments,  and  difficulties  that  agriculture  has  expe¬ 
rienced  from  the  year  1819  till  the  present  time. 

December,  1829. 
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ESSAY,  &c. 


In  my  agricultural  Address,  read  before  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  has  been  attempted  to  be 
shown, 

That  agricultural  countries,  like  the  United  States,  without 
manufactures,  or  nearly  so,  are  universally  poor,  compared  with 
those  where  manufactures  abound  ;  and  that  agriculture  is  great¬ 
ly  assisted,  benefited,  and  extended  by  manufactures: — 

That  the  internal  and  external  commerce  of  all  countries  are 
uniformly  benefited,  enlarged,  and  extended  by  manufactures: — 
That  the  revenue  derived  to  government  from  duties  on  im¬ 
ported  articles,  is  uniformly  and  greatly  advanced  by  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  never  thereby  diminished: — 

That  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  other  govern¬ 
ments  which  have  followed  her  example,  have  very  much  ad¬ 
vanced  their  own  and  their  people’s  interests,  as  well  as  their 
civil  and  political  power,  consideration,  and  strength,  by  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  manufactures  and  trade,  in  opposition  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  and  M.  Say:  — 

That  manufactures  cannot,  without  great  efforts,  and  the  strong 
protection  of  government  in  their  infancy,  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  be  introduced,  domesticated,  and  established,  in  countries 
which  have  been  in  the  practice  of  exchanging  their  raw  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  manufactured  articles  of  other  countries;  and 
where,  from  that,  or  any  other  cause,  the  manufacturing  arts 
have  been  neglected,  while  foreign  manufactured  articles  are 
still  freely  admitted,  and  allowed  to  be  brought  into  competition 
with  home  manufactures  of  the  same  kind:  — 

That  our  own  government,  in  opposition  to  the  dp-^nnes  of 
Adam  Smith  and  M.  Say,  has  given  especial  epj0uragement 
and  protection  to  certain  branches  of  business  '*  ^is  country, 
in  particular  to  our  navigation,  to  the  coarse  -otton  cloth-mak¬ 
ing  business,  and  to  some  of  the  leading  productions  of  the 
southern  states,  to  the  great,  manifest,  ,ad  now  conceded  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  country: — 

That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  jovernments  to  watch  over, 
and  promote  the  interests  of  each  and  every  class,  section,  and 
portion  of  the  communities  who^e  destinies  they  control,  and  to 
protect  them  against  the  cupidity  and  aggressions  of  foreigners : 

That  our  government  does  possess  the  power  to  “  cherish, 
elevate,”  and  protect  domestic  industry,  and  enterprise  oi  all 
Jiinds,  or  any  particular  kind,  and  have  exercised  that  power  in 
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some  instances  to  the  required  extent,  and  with  great  efiect  and 
benefit  to  the  country. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  views  and  opinions  to  the  board 
of  agriculture  of  the  state  of  New  York,  they  were  purposely 
expressed  in  the  shortest  convenient  limits,  from  the  considera¬ 
tion,  that  illustrations  and  extracts  from  approved  authors,  in 
support  of  those  views  and  opinions,  would  not  comport  with 
the  time  of  that  honourable  board,  nor  have  been  suited  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  to  be  delivered.  But  under¬ 
standing  that  they  are  about  to  be  republished,  some  additional 
remarks  are  subjoined. 

Prejudices  have  been,  and  still  are  extensively  entertained 
against  manufactures  in  this  country.  These  prejudices  are 
found  to  be  particularly  prevalent  and  powerful  in  sections 
where  the  shipping  interest  is  predominant,  and  generally  in 
the  southern,  or  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar-growing  states. 
Whenever  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  in¬ 
terpose  and  apply  their  constitutional  power  to  protect  and  en¬ 
courage  the  rise  of  manufactures,  by  imposing  restraints  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactured  commodities;  we  have 
seen  the  shippers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  sea-port  towns  all 
along  shore,  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi,  holding  meetings 
of  citizens,  foreigners,  and  chambers  of  commerce,  all  combin¬ 
ing  their  united  efforts  in  opposition.  We  have  seen  represen¬ 
tatives  to  Congress  from  particular  districts  elected  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  opposing  protection  to  manufactures.  We 
see  the  professional,  monied,  and  stockholding  gentlemen,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  interposing  their  influence  and  efforts  in 
opposition.  We  daily  see  honourable  members  of  Congress, 
who  are  in  favour  of  manufactures,  assailed  with  the  most  im¬ 
pudent  obloquy  and  abuse,  their  motives  traduced,  and  their 
characters  attacked.  The  general  cry  is,  “  that  external  com¬ 
merce  is  to  be  extinguished  “the  many  to  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  that  the  landed  interest,  the  farmer  in 
particular,  must  suffer;  that  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  ohe- 
rish  and  elev^e  that  branCh  of  business.  Pay  me  for  setting 
tobacco  plants,  ,ntj  j  wjjj  pay  y0U  for  Spjnnjng  cotton.  Fur¬ 
nish  me  with  clor,jng  for  my  famj]y  on  as  g00d  terms  as  fo¬ 
reigners  do,  and  I  i.ay  ^Uy  from  you,  but.  shall  not  consent  to 
measures  restraining  nv  r j g-ht  to  purchase  from  those  who  sell 
cheapest.  “  Trade  mustregU]ate  itself;”  and  from  the  opposi¬ 
tion  all  together,  that,  “qy  manufacturing  here,  government 
will  be  deprived  of  its  reverse  arising  from  duties  on  importa¬ 
tions,  and  thereby  direct  taxes -vill  be  rendered  necessary  and 
inevitable. 

The  opposition  has  thus  far  successfully  resisted  and  prevent¬ 
ed  any  effectual  measures  from  being  taken  by  Congress  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  encourage  manufactures  generally.  The  public  papers 
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in  the  interests  of  the  opposition,  are  scattered  through  the  coun¬ 
try  and  among  the  farmers,  containing  the  most  frightful  de¬ 
tails  of  misery  in  countries  where  manufactures  prevail. 

We  farmers  are  told  to — 

“  Beware  of  an  European  policy  and  pursuit  with  which  the  reverse  of  our 
true  destiny  is  associated ;  which  creates  oppressive  monopolies  and  over-ruling 
partial  interests;  levies  contributions  from  the  largest  classes  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  a  small  number;  establishes  unequal  pressure  upon  different  sections  of 
the  union;  leads  to  internal  taxes  of  every  kind;  excites  jealousies  and  enmities, 
both  abroad  and  at  home;  curtails,  or  finally  destroys  external  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  and  deprives  the  farmer  and  planter  of  a  vent  for  their  surplus  produce.” 
And  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  mechanics  ccncerned  in 
ship  building  into  the  resistance,  it  is  asked  emphatically — 

“  What  is  to  become  of  the  vast  amount  of  capital,  and  what  is  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  great  numbers  of  mechanics  and  labourers  employed  in  this  branch 
of  industry  [ship-building]  if  we  go  on  from  year  to  year  destroying  our  com¬ 
merce  by  prohibitory  duties?” 

And  we  are  almost  every  day  reminded  that  any  interference  by 
government  for  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  is  opposed  by 
the  now  well-understood  principles  of  political  economy ;  and 
Adam  Smith,  M.  Say,  Ricardo,  M‘Culloch,  &c.  are  promptly 
cited  as  authorities. 

The  welfare  and  prosperity  of  individuals  and  communities, 
as  far  as  that  welfare  depends  upon  government,  is  the  object  of 
political  economy;  it  falls  within  the  province  of  this  science  to 
investigate  laws  and  principles;  to  draw  conclusions  from  pre¬ 
mises;  to  suggest  rules  and  measures  to  be  observed  or  avoided 
in  the  management  of  national  concerns,  to  the  end  that  by  fol¬ 
lowing  those  rules,  the  greatest  practical  benefit  may  be  derived 
to  such  individual  communities  and  governments.  Among  the 
writers  and  teachers  of  this  science,  of  which  the  number  is  very 
considerable,  Adam  Smith,  and  M.  Say,  and  more  recently,  Ri¬ 
cardo,  stand  pre-eminently  distinguished.  The  world  is  very 
much  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  great  light  which 
they  have  thrown  upon  those  subjects.  These  great  masters  in 
the  science  are  not,  however,  all  of  the  same  opinion.  They 
sometimes  disagree  as  to  facts  and  premises,  and  again  as  to  re¬ 
sults  or  conclusions  drawn  from  the  same  premises  in  a  great 
number  of  particulars. 

It  does  not  become  necessary  to  pass  upon  their  respective 
merits,  nor  to  inquire  in  every  particular  how  far  their  opinions 
have  influenced  the  measures  of  governments;  but  as  their  rea¬ 
sonings  and  conclusions  are  relied  upon  as  high  authorities  by 
the  advocates  for  the  unrestrained  admission  of  foreign  commo¬ 
dities  into  this  country,  and  the  opposers  of  governmental  pro¬ 
tection  to  manufactures;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  their  works,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far 
those  of  our  citizens  opposed  to  manufactures,  are  supported  in 
the  grounds  which  they  assume,  by  these  gentlemen  ;  whether 
or  not  those  great  masters  have  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  more  especially  in  regard  to  protection  to  manufactures 
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in  their  infancy,  drawn  the  right  conclusions  from  their  pre¬ 
mises;  and  whether  or  not,  and  how  far,  the  measures  we  con¬ 
tend  for,  are  reconcileable  with  the  maxims  of  those  conceded 
masters  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  our  case.  And  as  their  works  are  addressed 
to  the  common  sense  of  every  body,  were  written  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  every  body,  though  not  exactly  in  the  hands  of  every  one, 
it  is  presumed  that  a  few  extracts  from  them  may  be  acceptable, 
and  enable  inquirers  after  truth,  and  the  right  way,  the  more 
readily  to  arrive  at  it. — Let  us  hear  what  they  say. 

Adam  Smith,  Book  III.  Chapter  III. 

“  No  large  country,  it  must  be  observed,  ever  did  or  could  subsist  without 
some  sort  of  manufactures  being  carried  on  in  it ;  and  when  it  is  said  of  any 
country,  that  it  has  no  manufactures,  it  must  always  be  understood  of  the  finer 
and  more  improved ;  or  of  such  as  are  fit  for  distant  sale.  In  every  large  coun¬ 
try,  both  the  clothing  and  household  furniture  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  produce  of  their  own  industry;  this  is  more  universally  the  case  in 
those  poor  countries,  which  are  said  to  have  no  manufactures,  than  in  those  rich 
ones  which  are  said  to  abound  in  them.” 

The  foregoing  extract  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  is  meant  when  manufactures  are  spoken  of  every  where, 
as  well  by  the  gentlemen  alluded  to,  as  in  these  remarks;  ob¬ 
serving,  however,  that  our  own  country,  by  this  definition  of 
Doctor  Smith,  falls  within  the  grade  of  those  denominated  poor. 

Doctor  Smith,  in  treating  of  the  variations  in,  and  diminished 
value  of,  the  precious  metals,  in  consequence  of  their  increase, 
and  in  particular  as  it  related  to  Spain,  Portugal  and  Poland, 
says,  Book  I.  Chapter  II. 

“This  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  it  seems  has 
neither  improved  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  nor  mended  the  circumstances 
of  its  inhabitants  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  countries  which  possess  the  mines , 
are,  after  Poland,  perhaps  the  two  most  beggarly  countries  in  Europe.” 

And,  according  to  Doctor  Smith’s  account  of  the  matter,  the 
reason  why  those  three  countries  are  the  most  beggarly,  is,  be¬ 
cause  the  labour  of  one  of  them,  Poland,  is  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  land,  and  that  of  the  other  two  to  the  land  and  the 
mines,  and  not  sufficiently  diffused,  varied,  and  spread  into  the 
several  branches  of  business  for  supplying  the  necessaries,  con¬ 
veniences,  and  luxuries,  required  in  support  of  their  respective 
countries.  Poland  embraces  an  ample  territory  of  fertile,  arable 
land;  its  labour  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  raising  of  breadstuffs; 
but,  always  destitute  or  nearly  so  of  manufactures,  it  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  commerce,  internal  or  external,  and  consequently,  according 
to  Doctor  Smith,  is  “  poor”  or  “  beggarly.” 

Adam  Smith,  Book  I.  Chapter  II.  says — 

“  In  some  provinces  of  Spain,  I  have  been  assured,  the  sheep  is  frequently 
killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fleece  and  tallow ;  the  carcass  is  often  left  to 
rot  or  be  devoured  by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey.” 

Dr.  Smith,  with  all  those  opposed  to  preventing  the  English 
from  monopolizing  our  markets  for  woollen  goods,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  our  new  beginners  in  that  manufacture,  may  be  assured, 
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that  many  of  the  farmers  in  this  country,  are  now  exactly  in  the 
condition  of  his  beggarly  Spaniards ,  in  regard  to  “  killing  their 
sheep ,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fleece  and  tallow ,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  carcass  to  rot  or  be  devoured  by  beasts  or  birds  of 
prey;”  more  than  fifteen  hundred  sheep  have  within  a  very  few 
days  past,  been  killed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my  house 
for  these  purposes:  and  I  have  just  now  bought  the  entire  car¬ 
case  of  a  good  fat  sheep,  neatly  dressed,  from  a  farmer,  for  62§ 
cents;  all,  as  we  farmers  think,  because  we  have  not  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  cloth-makers  for  working  the  wool  into  cloth, 
and  for,  at  the  same  time,  eating  the  mutton;  and  the  reason,  as 
we  think,  why  we  have  not  the  necessary  number  of  these  useful 
men,  is,  because  our  government  allows  the  English  manufac¬ 
turers,  with  the  aid  of  their  government,  to  crush  every  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  our  men  to  rise. 

M.  Say,  Book  I.  Chapter  II.  says — 

“  Nay,  Poland  herself,  which  exports  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  of  wheat  an 
nually,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  economist,  takes  the  sure  road  to  national 
wealth,  is  notwithstanding  poor  and  depopulated  :  and  why  ?  BECAUSE  SHE 
CONFINES  HER  INDUSTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE,  THOUGH  SHE 
MIGHT  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  BE  A  COMMERCIAL  AND  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  STATE.” 

And  thereby,  according  to  M.  Say,  might  become  rich  and 
fully  peopled,  if  she  would  but  give  the  proper  encouragement 
and  security  to  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Again,  M.  Say,  Vol.  II.  page  277,  in  a  note  : 

“  In  Spain,  wheat  is  not  now  dearer  than  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
though  it  is  there  produced  in  much  less  abundance;  for  the  number  of  mouths 
is  also  less.” 

Ricardo  seems  to  consider  Poland  and  America,  about  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Thus  page  139: 

“  It  is  this  principle  which  determines  that  wine  shall  be  made  in  France  and 
Portugal,  and  that  corn  shall  be  grown  in  America  and  Poland,  and  that  hard¬ 
ware  and  other  goods  shall  be  manufactured  in  England." 

And  wherein  and  wherefore  is  America  to  be  likened  to  Po¬ 
land  ? — Mainly  because  they  neither  of  them  duly  appreciate, 
encourage,  and  protect  manufacturing  industry,  and  have  not 
considered  it  to  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  create  a  desire  to 
possess  it;  because  the  labour  in  both  of  them  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  land,  and  both  of  them  remain  ignorant,  or  nearly  so,  of 
the  necessary  arts,  the  “judgment,  ingenuity,  dexterity,  and 
practical  skill”  required  in  manufactures;  because  both  of  them 
have  practised  upon  the  same  principle,  of  buying  wherever  and 
from  whomsoever,  citizen  or  foreigner,  they  could  buy  cheapest, 
and  of  selling  to  whom  they  could  sell  dearest;  and  have  allow¬ 
ed  other  nations,  who  set  a  proper  value  on  the  above  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  upon  the  advantages,  wealth,  and  strength  which  they 
conferred,  to  put  them  entirely  in  the  back  ground  in  nearly 
every  thing,  and  to  hold  them  there.  Three  hundred  years  ago, 
England  compared  better  with  Poland  than  almost  any  other 
country,  and  in  all  human  probability  would  have  remained  so 
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to  this  day,  but  for  the  interposition  of  artisans,  manufactures, 
and  commerce. 

M.  Say,  1st  vol.  page  32 — 

“  The  nations  of  the  barren  glens  of  Jura,  are  in  easy  circumstances,  because 

many  of  the  mechanical  arts  are  practised  there." 

And  again,  treating  of  agriculture,  the  object  to  which  labour 
was  mainly  applied  in  France  in  feudal  times,  M.  Say  says, 
page  128 — 

“  If  we  look  at  the  degraded  condition  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  we 
need  go  no  farther  for  the  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  in  the  extreme  of  indigence,  and  why,  independently  of  every  other 
cause,  [feudal  system]  the  nation  itself  was  weak  and  impotent.  Five  depart¬ 
ments  would  now  be  able  to  repel  attacks  which  overwhelmed  all  France  at  that 
period !  !” 

And  again,  page  138  — 

“  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  sum  of  the  population  of  a  state  is 
always  proportional  to  the  sum  of  production  of  every  kind,  [manufactures,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  commerce.”] 

And  again,  page  140 — 

“  The  most  effectual  encouragement  to  population,  is  the  activity  of  industry, 
and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  products.  The  produce  of  England  in  arti¬ 
cles  of  human  subsistence,  had  undoubtedly  increased  largely,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  its  produce  in  articles  of  apparel  and  household 
furniture,  [manufactures,]  had  probably  increased  much  more  rapidly.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  immensity  of  production  which  enables  her  to  mul¬ 
tiply  her  people  beyond  what  the  produce  of  her  soil  can  support,  and  to  hear 
up  under  the  pressure  of  public  burdens  to  which  there  is  no  parallel,  nor  even  an 
approximation." 

M.  Say,  Vol.  II.  page  151,  seems  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  population  of  old  France  instead  of  26,000,000,  might  be 
raised  to  60,000,000,  “  supposing  her  industry  was  equally  active 
with  that  of  Great  Britain.” 

That  is,  if  it  was  applied  with  the  same  judgment,  industry, 
dexterity,  and  skill.  And  again,  Vol.  II.  page  153  — 

“  Without  manufactures,  what  is  there  to  give  in  exchange  for  agricultural 
products?  A  district  whose  agricultural  products  can  find  no  market,  feeds  not 
half  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  is  capable  of  supporting  ;  and  the  condition  of 
those  it  does  support,  is  rude  enough,  and  destitute  of  both  comfort  and  refine¬ 
ments.  They  are  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization .  But  if  an  industrious  colo¬ 
ny  comes  to  establish  itself  among  them,  and  gradually  forms  a  town,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  increase  till  they  equal  the  number  of  the  original  cultivators,  the  town 
will  find  subsistence  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  district,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  be  enriched  by  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  town." 

And  again  — 

“There  are  many  of  the  provinces  of  France  that  are  miserable  enough  at 
the  present;  yet  want  nothing  but  towns  to  bring  them  into  high  cultivation: 
their  situation  would  indeed  be  hopeless,  were  we  to  adopt  that  class  of  economists 
which  RECOMMENDS  THE  PURCHASING  OF  MANUFACTURES 
FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  WITH  THE  RAW  PRODUCE  OF 
DOMESTIC  AGRICULTURE.” 

And  here,  it  is  believed,  we  might  remark  with  great  truth 
and  propriety  to  M.  Say  and  to  every  body,  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  this  country  is  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  he  re¬ 
presents  his  “  miserably  enough  provinces  of  France”  to  be  in. 
And  still  we  find  a  large  class  and  a  very  clamorous  class  too  of 
economists,  composed  of  about  the  entire  shipping  holders  in 
particular,  the  planters  of  the  southern  states  in  general,  includ- 
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ing  British  commercial  agents  and  factors,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  along-shore  merchants,  who  recommend  to  us  farm¬ 
ers  and  landmen  of  the  country,  the  purchase  of  the  manufactures 
of  foreign  countries  with  the  raw  produce  of  “  domestic  agri¬ 
culture.”  They  not  only  very  lovingly  give  us  such  advice, 
but  whenever  attempts  are  made  in  Congress,  to  bring  those 
“  industrious  colonists”  and  settle  them  down  among  us,  we  find 
them  passing  resolutions  and  remonstrating,  and  even  telling  us 
that  the  maxims  of  political  economy  forbid  the  measure,  and 
that  it  will  ruin  us.  While  that  same  shipping  interest  cannot 
find,  with  all  their  boasted  activity,  foreign  purchasers  for  one- 
half  the  raw  produce  which  we  would  raise,  if  they  could  find 
foreign  purchasers  for  it;  and  whilst  again  the  governments  to 
whom  those  foreign  agents  belong,  refuse  to  take  it  from  us  in 
payment  for  their  calico  and  crockery,  or  even  to  let  their  ne¬ 
groes  and  codfish  catchers  take  it.  M.  Say  may  well  proclaim, 
that  countries  in  the  situation  of  this,  or  his  “  miserably  enough 
provinces  of  France,”  are  poor  and  wretched  indeed.  Finding 
that  few  of  the  articles  which  they  know  how  to  make,  are 
wanted  abroad,  and  acquainted  with  scarcely  any  profession  but 
that  of  tilling  the  land,  to  which  they  have  become,  as  it  were, 
firmly  fixed  by  habit  and  education;  and  too  poor  to  become  ad¬ 
venturers  in  manufactures  in  the  modern  mode,  where  costly 
labour-saving  machinery  does  so  much  of  the  work;  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  accommodate  their  mode  of  life  to  their  circumstances, 
and  to  get  along  without  the  calico  and  crockery,  which  they 
want,  and  would  get  if  they  had  any  thing  to  pay  for  it;  raise 
less  wheat  and  pork  ;  and  pass  away  their  time,  without  any  in¬ 
ducement  to  improve  highly  their  land,  or  to  enlarge  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  rude  produce.  Yes,  Mr.  Say,  there  is  hardly  a  town¬ 
ship  of  land  in  this  country  which  would  not  be  greatly  benefit¬ 
ed  by  the  migration  to  it  of  one  of  your  “industrious  colonies” 
of  artisans,  and  setting  labour-saving  machines  at  work,  and 
thereby  occupying  its  superabundant  water-falls,  now  running 
with  much  of  its  lands  to  waste,  increasing  numbers  around 
them  uutil  they  become  a  town,  and  making  a  market  at  home 
not  only  for  fine  bread-stuffs,  beef,  pork,  and  wmol,  which  might 
be  sent  abroad,  if  there  was  any  foreign  demand  for  it,  but  for 
the  mutton,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  many  other  articles,  with 
fuel,  building  materials,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  sent  abroad,  from 
the  perishable  or  cumbrous  nature  of  the  commodities.  Colo¬ 
nies  of  that  description,  by  making  and  giving  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  such  articles  as  they  wanted,  and  taking  from  them  in 
exchange  such  articles  of  rude  produce  as  are  now  not  worth 
raising,  would  truly  be  valuable  acquisitions,  and  one  such  colo¬ 
ny  would  do  the  land  more  good  than  a  thousand  ditch-diggers. 
But  to  proceed. 

M.  Say,  Vol.  II.  page  162  — 

“  It  was  well  for  Prussia,  that  Frederick  did  not  square  his  conduct  to  his  prin- 
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ciples.  The  good  which  he  did  to  his  people,  by  the  economy  of  his  internal  ad¬ 
ministration,  more  than  compensated  the  mischiefs  of  his  wars.” 

M.  Say  ought  to  have  told  us  at  the  same  time,  that  the  most 
exalted  feature  in  the  civil  economy  of  the  Fredericks  of  Prussia, 
and  that  by  which,  it  is  concluded  on  all  hands,  was  effected  the 
greatest  “  good  which  they  did  to  their  people,”  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  firm  establishment  of  numerous  manufactories.  The 
keeping  stationed  or  moving  along  the  frontiers  of  France, 
heavy  wagons  to  take  away  such  artisans  as  chose  to  leave  it 
with  their  families  and  appurtenances,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  or  as  spies  and  emissaries  could  induce  to  leave 
France,  and  s^t  up  their  trades  in  Prussia,  has  been  eulogised  as 
a  master  stroke  of  policy.  It  was  an  expensive  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  artisans,  and  must  have  cost  double  the  sum  to  bring  a  fa¬ 
mily  in  that  way,  that  it  would  cost  our  government  now  to  bring 
in  a  like  number  by  water  from  England;  but  ours  has  no  need 
to  be  at  that  expense.  It  has  only  to  secure  them  markets  for 
their  woollens,  at  the  same  prices,  or  thereabouts,  at  which  they 
were  sold  in  saving  years  by  the  importing  merchants,  when 
none,  or  but  a  very  few  goods  were  made  in  this  country. 
They  would  then  emigrate  fast  enough.  But  Frederick  did 
not  choose  to  let  the  opportunity  pass.  He  saw  that  the  labour 
of  his  people,  (coarse  and  boorish  in  their  habits  and  manners,) 
was  devoted,  as  it  always  had  been,  almost  exclusively  to  the 
land;  that  they  wanted  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and 
motives  to  exert  their  physical  powers;  that  they  wanted  a 
greater  variety  of  employments,  and  such  as  were  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety  of  ages,  conditions,  and  qualifications,  and  as 
could  be  practised  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  He  saw  that  his  people  were  exchanging  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land  for  foreign  commodities  and  manufactured 
articles,  to  the  fabrication  of  which  the  climate  and  physical 
properties  of  Prussia  were  well  enough  adapted,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  which,  his  people  were  only  prevented  from  making  by 
a  want  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  arts;  and  that  the 
whole  nation  was  poor  and  correspondency  miserable.  He 
looked  on  them  with  an  eye  not  only  of  commiseration,  but 
with  that  of  a  statesman;  his  great  mind  was  devoted  to  raise 
the  nation  whose  destines  he  controlled,  from  this  state  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  poverty;  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  living  to  see 
the  whole  face  of  his  country  changed,  its  manners,  its  intelli¬ 
gence,  its  power  and  political  consideration,  advanced  to  the 
most  happy  and  flourishing  condition.  The  leading  measures 
adopted  for  effecting  these  great  objects,  were — drawing  in  fo¬ 
reign  artizans — a  restraint  upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  ma¬ 
nufactured  articles,  and  providing  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
should  be  made  at  home.  These  and  other  wise  measures,  stedfast- 
ly  adhered  to,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  towns  and  cities,  fill¬ 
ed  them  with  industrious,  intelligent  artisans  and  inhabitants, 
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and  thereby  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  the  home  markets 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  by  creating  a  prompt  de¬ 
mand  for  these  rude  products,  raised  the  value  of  the  land  itself. 
By  increasing  the  quantity  of  productions  of  other  and  more 
numerous  kinds,  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  commerce 
of  Prussia  was  enlarged,  for  there  still  remained  to  be  imported 
all  the  commodities  consumed  in  Prussia,  raised  in  warmer  cli¬ 
mates,  or  in  climates  differing  from  that  of  Prussia,  or  not  made 
at  home  from  some  other  physical  cause.  And  Prussia  could 
import  more  of  these  foreign  products  still  remaining  to  be  im¬ 
ported,  than  she  formerly  had  done  with  her  then  limited  means, 
because  she  now  had  a  greatly  enlarged  quantity  and  variety  of 
products  (values)  to  give  in  exchange  for  them;  and  because  her 
number  of  consumers  and  their  ability  to  pay  for  and  consume, 
had  greatly  increased.  But  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
creased  numbers  as  in  consequence  of  their  enlarged  ability  to 
pay.*  And  as  she  could,  and  did  pay  for  and  import  in  her  re¬ 
novated  condition,  a  larger  quantity  of  foreign  commodities, 
paying  duty  to  government,  the  revenue  of  Prussia  derivable 
from  duties  on  importations,  became  much  more  productive. 
But  to  proceed  — 

Adam  Smith,  Book  IT.  Chapter  V.  treating  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  capital,  says— - 

“  Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnishing  the  rude  produce  of  the  land, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance,  neither  trade  nor  manufactures  of  any  kind 
could  exist.” 

And  again  — 

“  Unless  capital  was  employed  in  manufacturing  that  part  of  the  rude  produce, 
which  requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation  before  it  can  be  ft  for  use  and  con¬ 
sumption,  it  [rude  produce]  either  never  would  be  produced,  because  there 
could  be  no  demand  for  it,  or  if  it  was  produced  spontaneously,  it  would  be  of 
no  use  in  exchange,  and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  society.” 

Nations  whose  products,  from  whatever  cause,  are  limited  to 
but  one  or  a  few  of  the  almost  illimitable  number  of  articles  re¬ 
quired  in  the  subsistence  of  a  large  civilized  community,  and 
calculated  with  the  surplus  of  their  one  or  few  articles,  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  rest  from  distant  nations  in  exchange  for  this  sur¬ 
plus  of  those  few,  will  frequently  find  their  surplus  of  little  or 
no  value,  especially  if  it  be  composed  of  the  rude  perishable 
produce  of  the  land.  For  it  may  happen  to  them,. as  it  has 
happened  to  us,  that  after  putting  themselves,  as  we  did,  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to  produce  it,  the  nations  on  whom  de¬ 
pendence  is  placed  to  take  it — yes  the  very  nation  from  whom 
nearly  every  article  of  manufactured  goods  had  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  been  taken,  may  suddenly  refuse  to  let  the  rude  pro¬ 
duce  be  brought  into,  or  consumed  in  their  country.  The  rude 
produce,  of  course,  is  of  little  or  no  value;  some  part  of  it  lies 
and  rots ;  and  other  small  proportions  are  to  be  peddled  about 
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in  little  markets,  to  procure  the  means  of  purchasing  from  the 
old  hive,  a  diminished  quantity  of  manufactured  articles  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  rich,  or  those  and  their  dependants,  who  have  the 
thumb  screw's  upon  the  farmer,  and  who  by  long  habits  or  in¬ 
terest  have  become  so  attached  to  the  use  of  those  foreign  ma¬ 
nufactured  articles,  that  they  will  not  do  without  them;  and  re¬ 
sist  with  all  their  force  the  adoption  of  every  reasonable  mea¬ 
sure  tending  to  their  being  made  in  this  country.  While  the 
farmer  who  knows  no  other  trade  but  that  of  raising  raw  pro¬ 
duce.  is  to  suffer  the  distress  resulting  from  its  diminished  value 
in  the  market;  and  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  the  use  of 
the  foreign  articles  It  is  from  the  great  variety  and  plenty  of 
other  products  made  within  the  same  country,  that  the  rude 
product  of  the  land  finds  its  advantage,  by  furnishing  values  in 
other  articles  fot  which  it  can  be  exchanged  in  the  home  mar¬ 
ket,  which  Mr  Smith  tells  us,  is  “  the  best  of  all  markets  for 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land.” 

Adam  Smith,  Book  IV.  Chapter  IX.  says — 

“  Whatever  besides  tends  to  diminish  in  any  country,  the  number  of  arti¬ 
ficers  and  manufacturers,  tends  to  diminish  the  home  market,  the  best  of  all  mar¬ 
kets,  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.” 

And  of  course,  whatever  tends  to  increase  “the  number  of 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  tends  to”  improve  “  the  home 
market,  the  best  of  all  markets  for  the  rude  produce  of  the 
land.” 

Adam  Smith,  Book  IV  Chapter  IX — 

“Those  systems,  therefore,  which  preferring  agriculture  to  all  other  employ¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  promote  it,  impose  restraints  upon  manufactures  and  foreign 
trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  propose,  and  indirectly  discourage 
that  very  species  of  industry  which  they  meant  to  promote.’ 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  imposing  restraints  upon 
the  increase  of  artificers  and  manufacturers.  It  may  be  done 
directly  by  forbidding  particular  occupations  from  being  prose¬ 
cuted  in  the  country;  and  it  may  be  just  as  certainly  and  effec¬ 
tually  done  in  all  new  countries ,  by  allowing  and  inviting 
the  introduction  of  foreign  goods ,  made  where  the  artificers 
are  already  musters  of  their  trades ,  with  the  labour  properly 
divided,  distributed,  and  organized,  and  where  labour-saving 
machines  are  in  the  highest  state  of  improvement,  with  large 
capitals,  to  come  into  competition  in  the  market,  with  the  like 
articles  made  by  the  artificers,  whose  numbers  you  wish  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  old  establishments,  in  these  particulars,  have  so 
decidedly  the  advantage  of  new  beginners,  as  to  enable  them 
positively  and  promptly  to  put  them  out  of  their  way.  Our 
new  beginners  find  that  by  the  goods  which  they  have  made, 
together  with  the  quantity  coming  in  from  abroad,  the  market 
is  overstocked,  and  prices  depressed;  and  they  are  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  it,  and  to  stop  their  works  under  the  penalty  of 
utter  destruction.  The  foreigner  is  determined  to  have  the 
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market,  cost  whatever  it  may.  Sales  may  be  at  losing  prices 
for  a  year  or  two;  blithe  ultimately  jostles  out  our  men  and 
gets  the  market  again  at  his  old  saving  prices.  Your  men, 
whose  numbers  you  wished  to  enlarge,  become  discouraged, 
perhaps  ruined,  and  driven  from  all  further  attempts;  they  are 
therefore  and  thereby  about  as  effectually  destroyed  as  they 
would  have  been,  or  could  have  been,  by  any  other  means 
whatever,  direct  or  indirect.  But  who  is  it  that  has  destroy¬ 
ed  them?  To  whom  is  their  destruction  and  death  to  be  attri¬ 
buted?  Who  is  the  murderer?  Who  is  it  that  “  imposes  re¬ 
straints  upon  artificers  and  manufacturers”  in  this  country? 
Certainly  the  English  manufacturer  is  not  to  be  blamed.  He 
will  tell  you  he  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  supply  this  country 
with  woollen  goods.  That  his  fathers  built  manufactories  in 
England  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  woollen  goods  for 
our  fathers;  that  he  has  continued  to  supply  them;  was  brought 
up  to  the  business,  and  knows  no  other  trade;  that  those  esta¬ 
blishments  have  advanced  to  their  present  almost  illimitable 
productive  powers  in  consequence  of  finding  markets  in  this 
country;  that  they  have  “  grown  with  our  growth,  and  strength¬ 
ened  with  our  strength;”  that  all  the  necessary  operatives  or 
artificers  for  making  our  woollen  goods  have  their  domiciles  in 
England;  that  the  machine  and  tool-makers,  and  the  tool- 
makers  of  those  tool-makers  again,  with  all  the  artisans  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  main  branch,  are  there;  their  respective  labours  as¬ 
signed,  divided,  and  assorted  to  each;  that  all  the  most  ample 
preparations  are  there  in  full  operation;  that  the  land-men  or 
farmers,  the  wool,  mutton,  turnip,  and  bread-stuff  growers  for 
feeding  those  artisans,  are  there  in  great  activity;  that  to  relin¬ 
quish  our  markets,  now  relied  upon  for  the  sale  of  more  than 
one-third  of  all  their  exports  of  woollen  goods,  would  prove  a 
great  loss  and  serious  injury  to  their  good  old  England;  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disputes  between  this  country  and 
England  about  the  West  India  trade;  all  he  wants  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  as  he  always  has  done,  that  is,  to  make  for  us  and 
sell  to  us  our  clothing. 

It  is  in  vain  we  say  to  him,  come  to  this  country*  with  your 
capital,  tools,  labour-saving  machines,  and  operatives ;  join  us; 
we  want  very  much  to  increase  our  number  of  artificers  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers;  set  up  your  business  of  woollen  cloth  making,  in  this 
country;  we  have  raw  materials,  provisions,  and  rude  produce  in 
abundance.  We  have  innumerable  water  powers  running  to 
waste;  take  your  choice  of  them;  they  will  be  found  much  cheap¬ 
er  than  your  expensive  steam-engines.  This  countrv  opens  to  vou 
an  ample  market:  come  to  this  country  with  your  entire  esta¬ 
blishment;  here  is  room  enough:  we  will  sustain  you. 

He  will  tell  you  this  country  will  not  sustain  nor  protect  him. 
Of  what  avail  are  your  duties  in  a  strong  competition  for  your 
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markets,  In  which  prices  may  be  brought  clown  to  one  quarter 
the  usual  price?  He  will  tell  you,  that  in  England,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  the  market  secured  to  him,  of  his  own  country,  with 
all  its  numerous  provinces  and  dependencies,  to  the  utter  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  manufactures  of  all  other  countries;  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  not  only  secures  to  him  its  own  markets,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  active,  vigilant,  and  careful  of  all  others,  in  look¬ 
ing  up  and  getting  for  him  the  markets  of  all  other  countries; 
that  trade  and  the  sale  of  their  manufactured  articles  is  upper¬ 
most  in  all  their  foreign  negotiations  and  intercourse;  and  not 
only  so,  but  in  any  emergency  his  government  steps  forward  to 
sustain  its  manufactures  or  any  other  branch  of  industry,  to  an 
extent  which  no  other  government  ever  did;  that  even  at  this 
time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  when  several  of  their 
works  stopped  in  consequence  of  restraints  imposed  upon  the 
introduction  of  their  goods  into  several  European  countries,  they 
were  soon  set  agoing  again  for  account  partly  of  government, 
and  partly  of  the  manufacturer,  with  the  view  of  disgorging  the 
products  of  their  labours  upon  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
underselling  and  breaking  down  every  attempt  at  manufacturing 
here,  and  in  order  that  thereafter  they  may  have  a  clear  board, 
and  our  markets  again  without  interruption.  He  will  tell  you, 
that  he  had  much  rather  be  in  England,  and  encounter  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  woollen  cloth-makers  of  this  country,  new  as 
they  are,  and  weak  as  they  are,  than  those  he  should,  in  case 
he  came  away,  leave  behind  him  in  England,  old,  organized,  and 
prepared  as  they  are,  with  the  Erglish  government  to  aid  them. 
That  the  competition  may  be  constantly  in  operation  with  a  few 
minor  articles,  and  a  few  minor  men  may  be  prostrated.  But  a 
heavy  overstock  sent  out  once  in  five  or  seven  years,  must,  and 
will  prostrate  and  break  down  undertakers  in  this  country  in  the 
larger  attempts,  and  put  them  out  of  the  way  altogether;  that 
not  more  than  one  or  two  years  out  of  seven  will  be  losing  years 
to  theEnglishman;  all  the  rest  will  be  profitable.  He  will  tell  you, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  woollen  cloth-making  business  would 
be  a  good  one  here  at  the  usual  importing  prices  in  saving  years, 
if  once  under  way;  that  if  the  usual  importing  prices  in  saving 
years  could  be  secured  to  him,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  at 
removing  to  this  country  at  once,  with  all  the  necessary  appen¬ 
dages  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  trade.  If  this  be  so, 
and  from  conversation  with  respectable  Englishmen,  and  other 
evidence,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  then  who  is  it  that  “  imposes 
restraints  upon  artificers  and  manufacturers,”  and  prevents  their 
number  from  increasing  in  this  country  ?  Is  it  not  this  sensitive 
shipping  interest  of  ours,  which  has  thus  far  been  carefully 
nursed  at  the  expense  of  the  land,  even  the  very  men  for  whom, 
rather  than  their  vessels  should  not  have  the  freight  of  our  lum¬ 
ber,  meal,  and  meat  to  the  British  West  Indies,  we  submit  that 
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it  shall  remain  at  home  and  rot?  Is  it  not  to  those  sugar-plant¬ 
ers  and  cotton-growers  at  the  south,  some  of  whose  leading  pro¬ 
ductions  have  protection  at  the  expense  of  the  northern  states 
of  more  than  50  per  cent.?  Is  it  not  those  distinguished  English 
agents  among  us,  who  cannot  eat  American  cheese  because  it 
was  not  made  in  Gloucestershire,  nor  drink  American  porter, 
because  it  was  not  made  with  the  water  of  the  Thames?  Is  it 
not  those  wise,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  editors  of  newspapers 
among  us,  who  are  so  perfectly  versed  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  and  advise  us  farmers  to  stand  on  in  the  old  way,  and 
barter  our  rude  produce  for  foreign  manufactured  articles? 
Whatever  others  may  say,  we  farmers  feel  the  strongest  convic¬ 
tions  that  these  are  the  very  men  by  whom  restraints  upon  arti¬ 
ficers  and  manufacturers  are  imposed,  and  any  increase  in  their 
numbers  prevented. 

M.  Say,  Vol.  I.  page  32,  treating  of  the  advantages  derived 
by  communities  from  science,  says — 

“  But  there  is  no  way  of  dispensing  with  the  other  two  operations  of  industry, 
the  art  of  applying  the  knowledge  of  man  to  supply  his  wants  and  the  skill  of 
execution.  These  qualities  are  of  advantage  to  none  but  their  possessors  [the 
nations  which  possess  them]  so  that  a  community  well  stocked  with  intelligent 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists,  has  more  powerful  means  of  at¬ 
taining  prosperity,  than  one  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  science. 

“  In  our  days,  the  enormous  wealth  of  Britain  is  less  owing  to  her  advances  in 
scientific  acquirements,  high  as  she  ranks  in  that  department,  than  to  the  won¬ 
derful  practical  skill  of  her  adventurers  in  the  useful  application  of  knowledge, 
and  the  superiority  of  her  workmen  in  rapid  and  masterly  execution .” 

M.  Say,  Voi.  I.  page  li4.  states — 

“  That  in  every  community  the  more  numerous  are  the  producers  and  the 
more  various  their  productions,  the  more  prompt,  numerous,  and  extensive  are 
the  vents  for  those  productions,  and  by  natural  consequence,  the  more  profitable 
are  they  to  the  producers,  for  price  rises  with  demand." 

And  again,  page  1 1 5,  he  says — 

“Each  individual  is  interested  in  the  general  prosperity  of  all,  and  the  success 
of  one  branch  of  industry  promotes  that  of  all  others.  In  fact,  whatever  profes¬ 
sion  or  line  of  business  a  man  may  devote  himself  to,  he  is  the  better  paid  and 
more  readily  finds  employment  in  proportion  as  he  sees  others  [in  every  other 
branch]  thriving  equally  around  him.” 

And  again  — 

“  In  spite  of  a  hundred  dealers  in  his  own  line,  he  might  do  business  on  a  large 
scale;  the  reason  is  obvious:  he  is  surrounded  with  people  who  produce  largely, 
in  an  infinity  of  ways,  and  who  make  purchases  each  with  his  respective  pro¬ 
ducts,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  what  he  may  have 
produced.” 

And  again,  in  a  note  to  page  116 — 

“A  PRODUCTIVE  ESTABLISHMENT  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE  IS 
SURE  TO  ANIMATE  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  A  WHOLE  NEIGHBOUR¬ 
HOOD  ” 

Again,  page  117 — 

“  The  difficulty  lies  in  supplying  the  means,  not  in  stimulating  the  desire  of 
consumption,  and  we  have  seen  that  production  alone  furnishes  those  means 
Thus  it  is  the  aim  of  good  governments  to  stimulate  production;  of  bad  govern¬ 
ments,  to  encourage  consumption.” 

And  again,  page  119 — 

“  In  a  community,  city,  province,  or  nation,  that  produces  abundantly,  and 
adds  every  moment  to  the  sum  of  its  products,  almost  all  the  branches  of  com 
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rnerce,  manufactures,  and  generally  of  industry,  yield  handsome  profits,  because 
the  demand  is  great,  and  because  there  is  always  a  large  quantity  [and  variety] 
of  produce  in  the  market  ready  to  bid  for  new  productive  services;  and  vice 
versa,  wherever  by  reason  of  the  blunders  of  government,  production  is  station¬ 
ary  [or  confined  to  a  few  articles]  or  does  not  keep  pace  with  consumption,  the 
demand  gradually  declines,  the  value  of  the  products  is  less  than  the  charges  of 
their  production,  no  productive  service  is  properly  rewarded,  profits  and  wages 
decrease  ;  the  employment  of  capital  becomes  less  advantageous  and  more  ha¬ 
zardous;  it  is  consumed  piece  meal,  not  through  extravagance,  but  through  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  because  the  sources  of  profit  are  dried  up,  the  labouring  classes  ex¬ 
perience  a  want  of  work  ;*  families,  before  in  comfortable  circumstances,  are 
more  cramped  and  confined,  and  those  before  in  difficulties  are  left  altogether 
destitute;  depopulation,  misery,  and  barbarism  occupy  the  place  of  abundance 
and  happiness.'’ 

Adam  Smith,  Book  III.  Chapter  III.  in  treating  of  the  rise 
®f  cities  and  towns,  in  consequence  of  manufactures,  in  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  rude  landed  produce  could  not  be  readily 
transported  to  foreign  markets,  says — 

“  The  cultivators  get  a  better  price  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  can  pur 
chase  cheaper  other  conveniences  which  they  have  occasion  for.  They  are  thus 
both  encouraged  aud  enabled  to  increase  this  surplus  produce,  by  a  further  im¬ 
provement,  and  better  cultivation  of  the  land:  and  AS  THE  FERTILITY  OF 
THE  LAND  GAVE  RISE  TO  MANUFACTURES  SO  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  MANUFACTURES  REACTS  UPON  THE  LAND,  AND  INCREASES 
FURTHER  ITS  FERTILITY.” 

And  again — ■ 

“A  piece  of  fine  broadcloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds, 
contains  in  it  not  only  the  price  of  the  eighty  weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of 
several  thousand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the  different  working  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  their  immediate  employers.  The  corn,  which  could  hut  with  difficulty 
have  been  carried  abroad ,  in  its  own  shape,  is  in  this  manner  virtually  EX¬ 
PORTED  in  that  of  the  complete  manufacture,  and  may  be  easily  sent  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  world." 

As  it  regards  this  country,  Mr.  Smith  might  have  said,  the 
aomplete  manufacture  might  have  been  used  at  home  to  great 
advantage.  But  as  the  consumption  of  grain  in  the  shape  of 
broadcloth  has  not  been  much  practised  in  this  country,  or  the 
process  by  which  it  may  be  done,  not  geneially  understood; 
the  following  recipe  may  be  of  use.  It  is  well  known,  that 
nearly  all  our  farmers  are  directly  or  indirectly,  indebted  to  the 
shipping  or  importing  merchants,  who  have  occasion  for  coats 
made  of  lyoadcloth,  for  themselves,  their  families,  their  lawyers 
and  doctors,  and  for  their  political-economy  printers  of  news¬ 
papers,  their  masters  of  vessels,  seamen,  ship  carpenters,  &c. 
Now  take  from  the  farmer  first  the  eighty  pounds  of  wool,  then 
“  the  several  thousands  weight  of  corn,”  being  exactly  that  part 
of  the  farmer’s  corn  which  the  English  government  will  not 
suffer  the  men  who  have  heretofore  made  cloth  for  us,  to  eat 
at  any  rate;  nor  their  negroes,  nor  codfish-catchers,  if  trans¬ 
ported  in  American  vessels;  put  with  these,  also,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  farmer’s  mutton,  turnips,  potatoes,  with  some  fuel, 
building  materials,  &c.  Decoct  the  whole  in  the  boiler  of  a 

*  Applied  to  this  country,  “  the  labouring  class”  are  driven  into  the  woods, 
into  Michigan,  Canada,  or  the  north-west  territory. 
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dexterous  manufacturer,  and  this  mass  of  rude  materials  is  eon- 
verted  into  an  elegant  piece  of  broadcloth,  black,  mixed,  or 
blue,  or  any  other  colour  or  quality  which  may  be  required. 

By  this  somewhat  operose,  and  in  this  country  new  process, 
several  very  important  results  are  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  the  farmer’s  debt  is  paid  off,  a  matter  of  no 
trifling  consequence,  we  may  be  assured,  in  these  times.  And 
with  any  surplus  remaining,  (and  he  most  certainly  would  have 
a  surplus,)  he  may,  instead  of  confining  himself  and  family  to  a 
bread,  meat,  and  milk  diet,  indulge  in  the  use  of  a  little  more 
sugar,  molasses,  tea,  crockery,  cutlery,  &e  and  with  a  decent 
shovel  and  tongs  to  his  fire-place,  and  with  a  better  cloth  for 
his  coat. 

Secondly,  the  shipping  merchant  will  have  had  his  debt  from 
the  farmer  paid  off,  and  instead  of  the  freight  of  a  bale  of  broad¬ 
cloth  for  his  ship,  may  have  not  only  the  freight  of  the  now 
extra  quantity  of  sugar,  molasses,  tea,  crockery,  &e.  which  the 
farmer  will  be  enabled  to  consume  and  pay  for,  but  of  that  and 
of  another  like  quantity  of  the  same  articles  to  be  consumed  by 
the  manufacturer ;  being  either  of  them  much  more  than  the 
freight  of  the  bale  of  broadcloth 

Thirdly.  Government,  by  setting  this  process  in  operation, 
will  be  enabled,  in  case  of  another  war,  to  put  its  hand  upon 
any  quantity  of  cloth  which  it  may  want  for  clothing  their 
army,  instead  of  employing  agents  to  procure  it  from  their  ene¬ 
my,  in  violation  of  their  own  law,  and  paying  prices  for  it,  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way,  which,  at  the  same  time  it  beggars  the  go¬ 
vernment,  puts  overgrown  fortunes  into  the  hands  of  their 
agents:  and,  moreover,  instead  of  getting  into  the  treasury  bare¬ 
ly  the  duty  payable  on  the  bale  of  broadcloth,  gets  three  times 
that  amount  on  the  other  extra  articles,  which  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  are  by  this  process  to  be  enabled  to  pay  for  and 
consume. 

Fourthly.  We  shall  have  the  gratification  of  lightening  our 
good  old  mother  England,  of  the  burden  of  taking  charge  of, 
and  maintaining,  a  great  number  of  her  now  surplus  manufac¬ 
turers,  who,  in  the  course  of  this  process,  will  find  their  way  to 
this  coantrv,  and  set  up  their  trades  in  it;  a  matter  of  no  trifling 
consequence  to  a  philanthropic  mind,  and  to  be  by  no  means 
overlooked  or  omitted,  especially  when  it  may  be  done  with 
advantage  to  ourselves.  These  several  important  results  are  as 
certain  to  be  the  consequence  of  adopting  this  measure,  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  But  no,  says  the  shipping  merchant; 
by  this  new-fangled  process.  I  am  to  be  deprived  of  the  freight 
of  a  bale  of  broadcloth  from  England.  “  Distant  commerce  is 
to  be  annihilated;”  the  principles  of  political  economy  forbid 
the  thing;  government  is  not  to  take  measures  for  raising  up 
manufactures.  No,  Mr.  Farmer,  you  are  to  keep  your  wool. 
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corn,  mutton,  turnips,  and  trumpery  at  home.  What  do  you 
know  about  the  principles  of  political  economy,  or  matters  of 
this  kind?  You  are  a  poor,  ignorant,  assuming  blockhead;  go 
about  your  business;  get  me  the  money  for  your  debt.  It  is 
the  money  which  I  want,  and  I  will  have  it,  and  if  you  wish  to 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  my  lawyer,  get  it  forthwith.  Now  it 
will  be  seen,  that  all  the  farmer  wants  to  effect  this  desirable 
object,  is  the  manufacturer;  he  finds  it  impossible  to  pot  his 
rude  produce  through  any  other  mill  or  process,  whereby  to  be 
relieved  from  his  present  distress,  but  that  of  the  manufacturer; 
with  him,  according  to  Adam  Smith  and  M.  Say,  he  would  be 
rich;  without  him,  he  must  be  poor. 

Adam  Smith.  Book  I.  Chapter  II  — 

“  Gain  is  the  end  of  all  improvement,  and  nothing  could  deserve  that  name,  of 
which  loss  is  to  be  the  necessary  consequence;  but  loss  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  improving  land  for  the  sake  of  a  produce  of  which  the  price  could 
never  bring  bach  the  expense.  If  the  complete  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
the  land  be,  as  it  most  certainly  is,  the  greatest  of  all  public  advantages,  this  rise 
in  the  price  of  all  those  different  sorts  of  produce,  instead  of  being  considered  a 
public  calamity,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  forerunner  and  attendant  of 
the  greatest  of  all  public  advantages.” 

But  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  articles  of  landed  produce 
can  never  experience  this  rise,  until  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  in  all  the  other  branches  beside  that  of  agriculture,  are 
in  due  proportion  with  those  employed  in  agriculture,  and  have 
the  necessary  quantity  of  articles,  the  produce  of  their  industry, 
to  give  in  exchange  for  it.  Our  state  board  of  agriculture  and 
the  agricultural  societies  of  the  several  counties,  therefore,  can 
do  no  manner  oj  good  with  their  little  premiums,  or  any  pre¬ 
miums  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  state  to  give,  for 
increasing  the  quantity  of  agricultural  productions ,  while 
there  is  no  remunerating  demand  for  a  portion  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  already  raised.  We  farmers  ask  why  we  should  raise  more 
agricultural  produce,  when  we  can  no  where  find  an  adequate 
market  for  what  we  now  raise?  your  small  premiums  hold  out 
no  adequate  inducement :  but  pay  us  for  the  outlays  for  growing 
it,  and  we  will  raise  more.  Give  us  manufactures,  and  prompt 
home  markets,  and  we  will  increase  the  quantity  to  any  extent 
you  may  ask.  We  will,  in  that  case,  drain  our  swamps,  build 
stone  walls,  and  make  any  other  improvements,  without  any 
other  premium  than  a  steady  demand  at  remunerating  prices. 

Adam  Smith,  Book  II.  Chapter  I.  in  treating  of  the  divisions 
of  parcels  of  stock,  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  nations,  ranks 

“  The  useful  ability  of  its  members,  their  knowledge  of  the  various  arts,  their 
habits  of  industry,  dexterity,  and  skill  in  execution,  as  an  important  and  very 
valuable  section  of  that  stock.” 

And  we  may  look  for  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  in  the  dexterity  and  skill  displayed  by  the  masters  of 
vessels  and  seamen  of  this  country,  who  now,  it  is  said,  exceed 
those  of  most  other  countries;  and  to  the  strikingly  improved 
abilities  and  dexterity  of  our  coarse  cotton  cloth-makers.  We 
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may  see  in  them  both  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  those  measures  of  our  government,  by  which  both  these 
branches  of  business  were  encouraged,  strongly  protected  and 
raised,  without  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  could 
have  succeeded  as  they  have  done. 

Adam  Smith,  Book  III.  Chapter  IV — 

“  From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  too,  the  English  legisla¬ 
ture  has  been  particularly  attentive  to  the  interests  of  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  in  reality  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  Holland  itself  not  excepted, 
of  which  the  laws  upon  the  whole  are  more  favourable  to  this  sort  of  industry  : 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  accordingly  been  continually  advancing  during 
all  this  period.” 

Ah,  Dr.  Smith,  had  the  English  legislature  followed  your  ad¬ 
vice,  and  conformed  to  your  rule  in  regard  to  manufactures  and 
commerce,  they  would  have  been  carrying  their  wool  to,  and 
getting  their  cloth  from,  Flanders  to  this  day.  Had  they  as¬ 
sented  to  your  dictum,  that  “  where  there  is  any  thing  to  be 
made  by  a  particular  branch  of  business,  it  wants  no  protection; 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  made,  it  deserves  none;”  they 
would  never  have  had  the  overwhelming  capital,  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  means  of  production,  the  unparalleled  national  strength 
which  they  now  possess.  But  it  was  well  for  England,  that 
she  never,  for  a  moment,  thought  of  following  your  advice  in 
this  respect ;  she  saw  in  it  her  utter  and  total  prostration. 
But  although  she  never  followed  your  advice  in  this,  and  hardly 
any  other  respect,  she  let  your  theories  pass  without  openly  at¬ 
tacking  them  otherwise  than  by  her  acts,  from  the  consideration, 
no  doubt,  that  they  would  indirectly  answer  her  a  very  good 
purpose,  as  gull-traps  for  taking  in  nations  which  had  the  folly 
to  be  deluded  by  them,  and  to  act  in  conformity  to  them,  by 
which  they  would  be  kept  the  longer  in  the  back  ground.  Po¬ 
land  and  this  country  have  been  completely  taken  in  by  them  ; 
Russia,  and  the  most  of  Europe,  except  France  and  Prussia,  for 
a  time.  But  Russia,  and  several  other  nations  appear  now  to 
be  waking  up;  the  new  Spanish  American  governments,  after 
being  handsomely  drained  of  their  last  dollar,  and  having  no¬ 
thing  but  rags  and  broken  crockery  to  show  for  them,  appear 
also  to  be  taking  their  stand;  while  we  appear  willing  to  sit  still, 
and  see  the  surpluses  intended  for  these  governments,  but  which 
they  will  not,  or  cannot  take,  disgorged  upon  ns,  and  all  our 
new  adventurers  in  manufactures  broken  down.  England,  since 
the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  has  never  done  so;  though,  acting 
without  example  or  precedent,  she  committed  many  mistakes 
and  errors.  But,  with  all  her  blunders  and  errors,  her  tithes, 
taxes,  and  unnecessary  wars,  which,  with  the  light  of  her  ex¬ 
ample,  we  mean  to  avoid,  by  steadily  watching  over  her  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce,  she  arose  to  be  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
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Adam  Smith,  Book  11.  Chapter  IV.  says — 

“  The  increase  and  riches  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  contribute 
to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong  in  three 
different  ways. 

First,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  give  encouragement  to  its  cultivation  and  further  improvement 

And  again: 

“  This  benefit  was  not  even  confined  to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  situ¬ 
ate,  but  extended  more  or  less  to  all  those  with  whom  they  had  any  dealings;  to 
all  of  them  they  afforded  a  market  for  some  part,  either  of  their  rude  or  manufac¬ 
tured  produce,  and  consequently  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  industry  and 
improvement  of  all  Their  own  country,  hour  ever,  on  account  of  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  necessarily  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  market ;  its  rude  produce 
being  charged  with  less  carriage,  the  traders  could  pay  the  growers  a  better  price 
for  it." 

Ricardo,  page  308 — 

“  No  country  can  long  import,  unless  it  exports,  or  can  long  export  unless  it 
imports.” 

Or,  in  other  words,  its  exports  must  be  equal  to  its  imports,  and 
its  imports  equal  to  its  exports  in  the  long  run. 

M.  Say,  page  148 — 

“  A  determination  to  maintain  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  that  is  to  say,  to 
export  goods,  and  to  receive  returns  in  specie,  is  in  fact,  a  determination  to  have 
no  foreign  trade  at  all;  for  the  nation  with  whom  the  foreign  trade  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  can  only  give  in  exchange  what  it  has  to  give.” 

Adam  Smith,  Book  IV.  Chapter  I — 

“  Money,  like  wine,  must  always  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  where¬ 
with  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow.” 

Those  nations  which  do  not  know  how  to  make  or  raise  any 
thing  which  other  nations  want,  or  are  too  lazy  or  ignorant  to 
make  or  raise  any  thing  which  other  nations  will  take  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  commodities,  must,  (being  poor,)  be  content  to 
do  without  the  commodities  of  other  nations,  for  they  may  be 
assured  that  other  nations  will  not  give  them  their  goods.  If  a 
nation  cannot  pay,  or  in  other  words,  cannot  export,  it  cannot 
import;  if  it  can  export  but  little,  it  can  import  but  little;  in  the 
long  run,  its  exports  must  be  equal  to  its  imports,  and  its  im¬ 
ports  must  be  equal  to  its  exports.  And  as  the  amount  it  can 
import,  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  exports,  it  follows  that 
the  amount  of  duties  to  government  on  imports,  is  primarily 
determined  by  the  amount  of  exports  which  a  country  can 
make;  and  this  rule  holds  good  in  all  governments,  rich  as  well 
as  poor.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  illimitable  exports  of 
England,  and  notwithstanding  she  excludes  almost  every  article 
of  manufactured  goods,  which  her  climate  admits  of  being  made 
at  home,  together  with  grain  and  meat  of  all  sorts,  still  nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  than  that  she  imports  in  commodities  of 
some  sort,  to  the  full  amount  of  all  her  exports.  She  most  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  send  her  goods  abroad,  and  give  them  away; 
she  may  have  occasion  to  pay  to  some  other  government  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  of  necessity  or  ambition;  or 
she  may  sometimes  deem  it  good  policy  to  disgorge  upon  some 
other  country  a  mass  of  articles  to  break  down  their  manufac- 
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lures;  but  in  the  long  run,  and  with  very  few  exceptions,  she 
sends  out  her  goods  to  be  sold,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
back  in  return  a  greater  value  in  some  other  articles  which  she 
wants  for  consumption,  and  does  get  back,  and  does  consume, 
of  the  commodities  of  other  nations,  to  the  full  amount  of  her 
exports.  She  produces  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent;  and, 
producing  largely,  she  is  entitled  to  live  well,  and  consume 
largely,  and  she  does  accordingly  consume  largely;  and  again, 
as  her  imports,  like  her  exports,  are  almost  to  an  incalculable 
amount,  and  as  duties  are  paid  on  most  of  the  articles  imported, 
those  duties  again  are  correspondently  great,  and  constitute  an 
important  item  in  the  revenue  of  that  nation. 

These  United  States,  as  well  as  England,  Holland,  France, 
and  all  other  countries,  are  governed  in  their  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  by  this  rule.  England,  as  stated  in  parliament  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  president  of  their  board  of  trade,  exported  in  1825, 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  £30,000,000  sterling  in  the  single 
article  of  cotton  manufactures,  or  above  $133,000,000 : — more 
than  ten  times  the  amount  of  all  her  exports  or  imports  when 
she  did  not  manufacture.  These  cotton  manufactures  constitute 
but  a  single  article  in  the  now  almost  illimitable  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  exported  from  England  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these 
exports  that  she  is  enabled  to  import  so  largely,  and  that  the 
duties  to  government  are  so  enormously  large;  and  that  her 
revenue  from  the  same  source  was  so  insignificant,  when  she 
paid  for  her  imported  articles  with  her  rude  produce  as  we  do. 
Her  revenue  from  this  source,  amounted,  at  the  commencement 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  to  £14,000  only.  I  have  now  be¬ 
fore  me  a  statement  published  as  official,  of  its  amount  for  the 
year  1825,  stating  it  at  £15,426,127,  or  $68,605,007,  almost 
the  amount  of  our  national  debt.  The  United  States,  it  is  said, 
exported  in  the  same  time  manufactures  to  the  amount  of 
$6,000,000.  It  is  well  known  that  they,  at  the  same  time, 
supplied  every  market  far  and  near  with  the  articles  which  they 
knew  best  how  to  make,  to  wit,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  bread- 
stuffs,  salted  meat,  fish,  lumber,  &c.  Not  a  nation,  city,  port, 
landing,  creek,  harbour,  or  island  on  the  eastern  or  western 
coast  of  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific,  the  At¬ 
lantic,  or  Mediterranean,  or  elsewhere,  which  our  indefatigable 
ship-owners  and  sailors  did  not  find  out,  and  promptly  supply 
with  all  they  would  take  of  these  articles,  and  at  prices  proba¬ 
bly  less  than  they  could  get  them  elsewhere.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  every  thing  they  got  for  them,  together  with  the 
freight  and  profits,  if  any,  have  been  brought  back,  in  the  com¬ 
modities  of  other  countries,  of  some  sort;  that  we  have  been 
continually  importing  to  the  full  amount  of  our  exports;  and 
that  bills  have  all  the  while  been  above  par;  that  in  fact,  over 
and  above  our  exports,  we  have  imported  a  good  deal  in  ad- 
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Vance  of  our  means,  or  on  credit.  Now  it  is  contended  that 
this  country  has  been  enabled,  by  means  of  her  manufactures, 
to  import  more  than  she  could  have  done  without  them;  and 
that  we  have  imported  more  by  the  whole  amount  of  manufac¬ 
tures  exported,  $6,000,000  more  or  less;  that  but  for  those 
manufactures  we  must  have  imported  less.  It  is  fallacious  to 
say  that  the  capital  and  labour,  which  made  them,  might  have 
been  applied,  with  equal  or  greater  benefit  to  the  country,  or  to 
external  commerce,  had  it  been  applied  to  the  clearing  more 
land  and  raising  more  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  bread-stuffs,  meat, 
lumber,  &c. ;  for  we  already  had  more  cf  these  than  was  pro¬ 
fitably  employed,  or  than  purchasers  could  be  found  to  buy.  It 
seems,  therefore,  certain,  that  our  imports  in  the  aggregate  must 
have  been  less,  if  we  had  not  made  and  exported  these  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  that  the  duties  to  government  must  have  been  cor- 
respondently  less.  It  is  evidently  idle,  therefore,  to  say,  that 
the  internal  or  external  trade  of  this,  or  any  other  country,  is 
to  be  less,  or  can  be  less,  or  that  the  duties  raised  by  govern¬ 
ment  are  to  be  less,  or  can  be  less,  in  consequence  of  manufac¬ 
turing.  In  every  other  country,  the  external  trade,  and  reve¬ 
nue  to  government  from  duties,  have  thereby  been  uniformly 
enlarged,  and  they  must  be  so  in  this.  And  the  frightful  sto¬ 
ries  scattered  about  the  country,  and  told  to  us  farmers,  by  our 
petulant  shipping  gentlemen,  and  those  wonderfully  wise  Shef¬ 
field  and  Birmingham  pedlars,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
through  the  medium  of  the  National  Gazette,  the  American,  and 
the  Evening  Post,  are  all  deceptive  trumpery,  of  which  we  do 
not  believe,  and  ought  not  to  believe  a  single  word.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  to  believe  with  Adam  Smith,  and  M.  Say, 
that  without  manufacturers  to  work  up  our  wool,  cotton,  and 
flax,  into  clothing  for  our  officers  of  government,  our  lawyers, 
ministers,  doctors,  stock-holders,  and  rent-receivers,  who  live 
on  their  incomes,  our  merchants,  newsmongers  and  printers, 
and  their  dependants,  and  all  others  who  buy  their  clothing, and 
who  cannot  do  without,  or  will  not  do  without,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  while  making  those  cloths,  consume  for  us  a  correspond¬ 
ent  amount  of  mutton,  turnips,  and  other  matters  which  cannot 
be  sent  abroad  ;  we  are  to  remain  a  comparatively  poor  people; 
our  lands  to  be  badly  cultivated,  and  of  but  little  value,  and  our 
country  and  government  comparatively  imbecile.  In  truth,  we 
must  be  content  to  be  put  in  the  scale  of  nations  with  Poland, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  they  now  are,  and  with  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  as  they  were  when  they  were  not  manu¬ 
facturing  nations,  and  not  with  England,  France,  and  Holland, 
as  they  now  are. 

M.  Say,  Vol.  II.  p.  34 — 

“  The  state  as  well  as  its  subjects,  may  consume  in  a  way  conducive  to  the 
further  extension  of  productive  power.  And  the  state,  like  the  individual,  is 
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powerful  and  wealthy,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  productive  sources  in 
its  possession,  and  to  the  fertility  of  those  resources.” 

M.  Say,  Vol.  II.  p.  162 — 

“  Opulent,  civilized,  and  industrious  nations,  are  greater  consumers  than  poor 
ones,  because  they  are  infinitely  greater  producers.” 

And  again,  p.  163 — 

“  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  authors  proposing  as  the  model  for  imitation  those 
nations  whose  wants  are  few;  whereas  it  is  far  preferable  to  have  numerous 
wants,  along  with  the  power  to  gratify  them:  this  is  the  way  at  once  to  multiply 
the  human  species,  and  to  give  to  each  a  more  enlarged  existence.” 

There  are  but  few  nations  or  individuals,  who  have  not  natu¬ 
rally  numerous  wants;  but  there  are  many  who  have  not  the 
means  for  their  gratification.  Those,  however,  evidently  have 
the  greatest  means  who  possess  within  themselves  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  various  arts  by  which  the 
wants  of  individuals  or  nations  may  be  supplied  or  gratified. 
Those  nations  which  have  not  within  themselves  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  arts,  by  which  their 
wants  may  be  supplied  and  gratified,  are  very  justly  denomi 
nated  poor.  Those  individuals  or  nations  who  are  precluded 
from  supplying  their  wants  and  desires  from  physical  causes,  cli¬ 
mate,  sterility,  bad  governments,  &e,  are  to  be  pitied;  but  those 
who  are  precluded  through  mistaken  views  or  prejudices,  are 
not  even  entitled  to  commiseration  ;  it  depends  on  themselves 
and  their  governments  only.  If  they  choose  to  be  poor — if 
their  governments  choose  to  be  imbecile — why  let  them  be 
so ;  but  such  a  people  or  nation  can  hardly  be  denominated  pru¬ 
dent  or  wise. 

Ricardo,  page  344,  says — 

“  Adam  Smith  has  justly  observed,  that  the  desire  of  food  is  limited  in  every 
man  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  stomach;  but  the  desire  of  conve- 
niencies,  or  ornaments  of  building,  dress,  equipage,  and  household  furniture, 
seems  to  have  no  limits  or  certain  boundary ;  nature  has  necessarily  limited  the 
amount  of  capital  which  at  any  one  time  can  profitably  be  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  she  has  placed  no  limits  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  maybe  employ¬ 
ed  in  procuring  the  ornaments  and  conveniences  of  life.” 

That  is,  labour  and  capital  cannot  be  profitably  employed  in 
cultivating  the  land  longer  than  while  the  landed  produce  can  be 
exchanged  for  the  articles  which  the  landman  wants,  at  prices 
correspondent  to  the  labour  and  capital  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  production  of  the  articles  respectively. 

M.  Say,  page  33 — 

“  It  is  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  England  purchased  nearly  all  her 
woollen  goods  from  Belgium  [Flanders].  Not  more  than  eighty  since  Germany 
supplied  England  with  cotton  goods.” 

iVl.  Say’s  book  was  first  published  in  1803;  and  he  might  with 
great  truth  have  also  said,  that  England  had  no  other  way  to  get 
those  manufactures  into  her  own  country,  or  to  have  preserved 
her  new  hands  at  the  commencement  from  utter  prostration, 
than  that  of  shutting  those  Belgians  and  Germans  out  of  her 
markets;  by  doing  which  she  not  only  gave  to  her  new  begin 
ners  confidence,  but  drew  in  to  their  assistance  numerous  arts 
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sans,  thereby  thrown  out  of  business  in  those  older  establish¬ 
ments  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  who  soon  filled  her  own  mar¬ 
kets  to  overflowing,  and  made  her  an  exporting  instead  of  an 
importing  nation  in  those  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  England 
found,  as  every  other  nation  has  found,  that  her  new  raw  hands 
could  not,  at  the  commencement,  compete  successfully  with 
old  established  works  and  workmen  ;  confidence  was  to  be  in¬ 
spired  in  the  business,  to  draw  into  it  the  required  capital;  and 
men  must  have  time  to  learn.  The  old  works  continued  to  send 
in  the  usual  supplies;  the  new  hands  made  some;  the  two 
quantities  together  overstocked  the  market;  prices  declined; 
and  government  extended  its  protection  lest  the  new  hands 
should  become  discouraged,  and  give  up  the  strife  in  despair. 

The  difficulties  and  obstructions  to  the  introduction  and  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  manufacturing  undertakings,  in  countries 
where  they  have  not  been  much  practised,  and  are  but  little 
known,  even  where  no  particular  prejudices  are  entertained 
against  them,  can  neither  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
not  made  the  trial,  nor  had  them  pointed  out  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  certainly  not  felt  by  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
presumed,  that  to  get  up  any  particular  branch  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  business,  the  individual  or  concern  that  undertakes  it,  is 
to  be  acquainted  generally  and  particularly  with  the  trade  to  be 
set  up;  that  this  individual  or  concern,  is  not  only  capable  of 
directing  what  and  how  every  thing  is  to  be  done,  but  capable 
also  of  making  tolerably  correct  estimates  of  the  probable  out¬ 
lays  of  the  undertaking,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  capital  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  now  these  are  qua¬ 
lifications  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  combined  in 
countries,  where  manufactures  have  been  long  practised.  But 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  found,  or,  if  found  separately,  are  not 
likely  to  be  found  combined  in  the  same  person  or  concern,  in 
countries  where  the  arts  of  manufacturing  have  not  been  much 
practised  and  are  but  little  known.  A  man  may  appear,  who 
understands,  or  says  he  understands  the  business  about  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken;  but  has  not  the  necessary  capital,  and  who,  upon  trial, 
may  prove  to  be  some  dreaming  theoretical  calculator,  too  lazy 
to  work,  but  who  hopes  to  make  a  fortune  by  projecting,  and 
perhaps  succeeds  in  drawing  in  some  friends,  who  have  the 
means,  and  goes  on  until  all  his  bubbles  burst,  and  then  leaves 
his  friends  to  get  out  of  the  concern  in  any  way  they  can :  or  per¬ 
haps  some  man  of  this  or  some  other  country  may  appear,  who 
actually  possesses  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  is  usually  understood  by  any  one  man,  and  who  has 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  but  has 
not  the  capital.  He  has  then  to  make  his  qualifications  known 
to  some  one  or  more  individuals,  who  have  the  requisite  means, 
and  to  induce  them  to  believe  he  is  both  capable  and  honest, 
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and  perhaps  not  find  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  might  apply  in  such  a  country  as  this,  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  manufacturing  business,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  might  possess  abundant  means,  and  be  on  a  sharp  look  out 
for  some  mode  to  invest  them,  but  decline  the  offer  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  mode  proposed,  and  from  no  other  reason;  and 
in  this  way,  the  man  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  may  be 
defeated,  until  getting  tired  of  making  such  fruitless  efforts,  he  is 
drawn  off  to  Michigan  or  some  other  new  country,  and  fixes 
down  upon  a  patch  of  new  land;  or  if  from  Europe,  goes  back 
there,  and  carries  with  him  his  valuable  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  competition  opposed  to  manu¬ 
factures  in  this  country.  Most  men  are  distrustful  of  new 
branches  of  business,  and  do  not  readily  embark  in  them.  But 
we  are  now  only  at  the  commencement,  at  the  threshold  of 
difficulties. 

In  most  of  the  branches  of  modern  manufactures,  much  of  the 
work  is  performed  by  intricate,  expensive,  and  complicated  la¬ 
bour-saving  machines;  so  that  instead  of  being  carried  on  by  nu¬ 
merous  small  sections  of  individuals,  and  most  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  manual  labour,  they  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  been 
drawing  into  larger  establishments,  where  vast  masses  of  work 
are  done  by  water-power  or  steam,  driving  combined  and  com¬ 
plex  machinery.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  main  branch  which 
you  wish  to  establish,  of  which  you  are  to  possess  the  know¬ 
ledge,  but  others,  and  numerous  others,  connected  with  it,  all 
depending  upon  each  other,  and  each  of  them  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  several  parts,  as  well  as  the  whole.  All  these 
several  trades  again  are  subdivided  into  parts  and  sections,  with 
the  proper  number  of  hands  in  each  section,  not  only  as  to  the 
proper  number  to  each,  but  so  arranged  as  to  age,  intelligence 
and  skill,  that  each  individual  may  perform  that  particular  part  to 
which  his  capacity  is  best  adapted,  in  order  that  the  article  may 
be  made  at  the  least  practicable  cost.  With  each  of  these  se¬ 
parate  but  connected  trades,  there  is  to  be  combined  the  necessary- 
capitals  for  conducting  and  moving  them  respectively.  But  if 
we  suppose  that  all  and  every  of  these  complicated  machines 
shall  have  been  made  in  this  country  or  imported,  and  all  the 
necessary  hands  have  been  obtained,  and  are  learning  or  have 
learned  their  trades,  and  that  capital  shall  have  been  applied,  to 
the  requisite  amount,  for  putting  them  all  at  work,  measures, 
however,  that  cannot  be  expected  until  after  several  yrears’  expe¬ 
rience  and  practice;  then  commences  the  greatest  of  all  your 
difficulties;  then  commences  the  tug,  the  struggle  between  yrour 
new  beginners  and  the  old  establishments  in  England,  which 
have  heretofore  supplied  the  markets  with  the  articles  which 
you  are  now  commencing  to  manufacture.  Suppose  these  to  be 
-woollen  cloths,  the  article  of  all  others  to  which  the  physical 


condition  of  the  country  is  best  adapted.  The  struggle  for  the 
markets  of  this  country  is  the  difficulty  which  broke  down  and 
stopped  all  our  cotton  manufactories  in  1815-16,  and  which 
they  never  could  have  surmounted  and  survived  without  the 
strong  protection  of  government  then  seasonably  applied  :  but 
for  that  protection  they  would  probably  not  have  arrived  in 
fifty  years  at  the  point  they  now  stand  at.  This  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  which,  soon  after  the  last  war,  broke  down  nearly  the 
whole  of  your  woollen  cloth  manufactories,  and  which  broke  up 
the  then  germs  of  fine  flocks  of  sheep,  which  there  had  been  so 
much  expense  and  care  taken  by  the  farmers  to  enlarge  and  im¬ 
prove  during  the  embargo  and  war.  When  they  found  no  sale, 
either  for  the  woo!  or  meat,  after  the  manufactories  were  broken 
down,  they  killed  them  off  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
saving  their  fleece  and  tallow,  and  leaving  the  carcasses  for  dogs 
or  hogs.  The  sattinet  or  negro-cloth-makers  strove  against  this 
competition  for  some  time  longer;  but  they  were  prostrated  and 
utterly  destroyed  in  1823,  after  a  struggle  for  the  market,  in 
which  the  price  of  the  article  fell  from  50  cents,  where  it  com¬ 
menced,  to  17  cents  per  yard.  At  the  close  of  that  contest,  the 
English  took  the  market  again  at  their  old  saving  prices.  But 
after  a  while,  finding  the  market  rates  risen  to  a  saving  priee  or 
above  it,  some  of  the  old  works,  but  mostly  with  new  adventu¬ 
rers,  were  got  under  way  again;  and  the  competition  is  again 
in  operation  which  has  brought  down  the  price  of  the  article  at 
this  time  to  35  cents  the  yard,  and  is  still  progressing  towards 
another  prostration  of  our  men  and  our  works.  This  is  the  great 
difficulty,  which,  at  the  time  when  it  broke  down  and  destroyed 
the  negro-cloth-makers,  prostrated  and  almost  wholly  stopped 
the  cotton-bagging-makers  of  Kentucky;  left  that  once  flourish¬ 
ing  section  of  the  union,  deprived  of  one  very  considerable  item 
for  getting  out  of  debt;  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  prostra¬ 
tion  of  all  credit,  confidence  and  law,  which  so  long  pervaded 
the  concerns  of  that  state. 

Had  the  English  continued  to  take  the  rude  produce  of  the 
country,  in  exchange  for  their  cloths,  as  they  did  from  1790  to 
1810,  and  for  two  years  after  the  late  war,  it  might  have  been 
long  before  we  should  have  in  earnest  set  about  making  them. 
During  the  embargo  and  war,  cloths  were  in  great  demand,  ad¬ 
venturers  made  great  efforts,  and  some  advances,  towards  manu¬ 
facturing  them.  The  English,  however,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  1815-16-17,  were  permitted  to  pour  in  upon  us  vast 
amounts  of  their  manufactured  goods,  and  continued  to  receive 
from  us  in  exchange  for  them,  our  raw  produce,  bread,  meat,  &c. 
Our  cloth  manufacturing  adventurers  were  forgotten,  prostrated, 
and  ruined.  No  sooner  was  this  point  effected,  than  the  English 
refused  to  take  our  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  for  their  cloths, 
and  this  just  at  the  time  this  country  had  abandoned  every 
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thought  of  making  them,  and  put  itself  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  for  producing  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  for  which  it  was 
vainly  supposed  there  would  be  no  limits  to  the  demand:  but  as 
the  English,  and  most  other  foreign  nations,  declined  taking 
them,  great  distress  and  despondency  ensued.  The  farmer  was 
compelled  to  put  himself  on  the  shortest  practicable  allowance  of 
manufactured  articles  and  foreign  productions  of  all  kinds,  and 
discouraged  from  further  improvements  of  his  land  or  increasing 
its  productions.  Internal  as  well  as  external  trade  declined.  Af¬ 
ter  the  English  had  put  out  of  their  way,  in  1817-18,  all  our 
woollen  cloth-making  establishments,  and  a  great  number  of  our 
sheep  had  been  killed  off,  (and  to  all  appearance  every  germ  of 
competition  in  this  country,)  and  had  got  into  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  our  markets  for  that  article,  at  their  usual  saving 
prices;  it  was  found  by  some  of  the  wrecks  and  remnants  of 
some  of  our  men  and  establishments,  that  woollen  cloths  of 
equal  good  quality  with  those  imported,  might  be  made  in  this 
country,  and  sold  at  the  usual  importing  prices,  while  made  in 
such  small  quantities  as  not  to  be  noticed,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  usual  quantity  coming  from  England;  and  accordingly,  after 
a  while,  some  of  the  works  were  set  agoing  again,  getting  off 
their  cloths,  as  it  were  covertly,  and  in  quantities  not  much  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  supply  for  the  annual  additions  to  the  population. 
This  made  a  demand  for  some  little  wool  again,  and  held  out 
some  encouragement  for  farmers  to  enlarge  the  number  of  sheep, 
particularly  the  fine  woolled  or  merino  breed.  After  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1824,  the  number  of  woollen  cloth  ma¬ 
nufacturers  was  increased,  and  every  possible  attention  paid  to 
the  flocks  of  sheep.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cloth  made  in  1825-26  has  also  been  enlarged,  so  as  to 
interfere  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  sale  of  cloths  coming 
from  England.  The  cloth-maker  in  this  country  commenced 
making  his  cloths,  expecting  to  get  for  them  what  he  knew  to 
have  been  the  usual  importing  prices,  say  six  dollars  per  yard; 
but  found,  when  he  got  his  cloth  to  market  the  last  year,  that  sup¬ 
plies  had  already  been  had  by  importation  ;  so  that  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  made  in  this  country  and  that  brought  in  from  England  to¬ 
gether,  the  market  is  entirely  overstocked.  The  holders,  there¬ 
fore,  commence  underselling  each  other,  by  which  the  price  this 
year  is  reduced  one-third,  that  is,  from  six  to  four  dollars.  What 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  man  of  this  country,  who  has  ad¬ 
ventured  his  all  in  the  erection  of  his  works  and  in  the  cloth, 
and  has  made,  say  ten  thousand  yards,  and  whose  outlays  to 
make  it,  amount  to  $50,000,  expecting  to  get  $55,000,  and  to 
have  $5,000  for  the  use  of  his  capital,  his  works,  and  his  time: 
when  he  finds  he  must  lose  the  use  of  his  works  and  time,  and 
$10,000  besides!  He  has  a  family  relying  upon  him  for  sup¬ 
port;  he  probably  owes  money,  and  is  pressed  to  pay.  Sales 
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are  made  at  this  reduced  price,  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  to  say 
nothing  of  his  distressed  condition,  the  consequence  is,  if  he  is 
not  ruined,  his  works  are  stopped.  He  buys  no  more  of  the  far¬ 
mer’s  wool,  nor  of  his  provisions  to  feed  his  men.  And  the  far¬ 
mer,  since  he  can  neither  sell  wool,  nor  hardly  any  thing  else, 
is  also  distressed  for  money  to  pay  his  taxes,  his  lawyers,  his 
doctors,  ministers  and  others,  including  the  printer  of  the  poli¬ 
tical-economy-newspapers  which  he  has  been  taking,  every  one 
of  whom  is  calling  and  chiding  him  for  not  having  prepared 
himself  with  money  to  pay.  They  are  answered,  that  he  has 
not  sold  his  wool,  and  cannot  sell  it,  nor  hardly  any  thing  else; 
that  the  manufacturers  whom  he  expected  to  buy  it,  tell  him 
that  they  cannot  buy,  because  they  have  not  sold  their  cloth  ; 
that  the  market  is  crowded  with  English  cloths,  at  prices  at 
which  they  cannot  sell  theirs  without  ruin,  and  at  which  they 
could  not  make  it  if  the  wool  were  given  to  them.  The  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  and  printer  say,  “  we  want  cloth,  and  want  the  money 
for  your  bill  to  pay  for  it.  But  we  cannot  consent  to  give  those 
extorting  manufacturers,  more  than  the  English  ask  us  for  it. 
The  rule  is,  to  buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest.  Trade  must 
regulate  itself.”  The  farmer’s  wool  remains  on  his  hands.  The 
doctor,  lawyer,  and  printer,  go  in  debt  at  a  store  for  cheap 
goods;  the  several  debts  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyer,  the 
justice,  or  constable,  who  finally  brings  the  farmer’s  sheep  under 
the  hammer,  and  into  the  hands  of  some  drover,  who  drives 
them  to  some  landing  where  they  are  killed  for  their  fleece  and 
their  tallow.  But  the  manufacturer’s  cloths,  which  he  may 
have  held  back,  or  a  part  of  them  for  a  better  price — perhaps 
hypothecated  them  for  money  to  pay  pressing  demands,  are 
finally  to  be  brought  to  the  counter,  and  sold  as  low  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  will  sell  theirs.  To  get  along  in  the  market,  therefore,  and 
to  put  out  of  it  those  foreigners,  who  had  been  in  the  practice 
of  supplying  it,  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties,  which 
the  new  country  has  to  contend  with;  and  if  left  unprotected 
by  government,  the  manufacturers  in  it  will  soon  be  put  down  ; 
at  least  it  has  proved  to  be  so  in  all  the  countries  wherever  it 
has  been  attempted ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  has 
any  pretensions  to  be  called  a  manufacturing  country,  where  the 
government  has  not  covered  their  new  hands  with  its  shield  in 
their  infancy;  and  it  is  put  with  confidence  to  those  who  stand 
opposed  to  protection,  to  show  the  country  in  which  manufac¬ 
tures  have  risen  without  the  protection  of  government  at  the 
commencement. 

The  quantily  of  woollen  goods  imported  into  this  country,  in 
1826,  amounts  still  to  but  eight  millions  of  dollars;  they  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  trifle  less,  in  1824,  and  to  more  in  1S25;  being  for  that 
year  rather  more  than  ten  millions.  The  average  of  the  three 
years  is  $8,615,000.  The  quantity,  made  in  this  country,  is, 
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of  course,  not  ascertained;  but  it  is  seen  to  be  such  as  has  re¬ 
duced  prices  by  competitions  between  the  manufacturers  here, 
and  the  importers,  at  an  average  one-third  this  year,  below  what 
they  were  the  year  before,  when  there  was  ten  millions  im¬ 
ported.  But  do  we  hope  to  put  the  English  out  of  this,  their 
ancient  market,  by  one,  two,  or  three  years’  losing  trade? 
Those  who  do  so  calculate,  will  find  themselves  grossly  mis¬ 
taken.  No:  the  English  manufacturers  will  not,  cannot  let  their 
works  stand  idle.  It  may  bring  on  a  press  upon  their  workmen 
to  accept  of  lower  wages,  and  upon  the  wool-raisers  to  take  less 
for  their  wool;  and  it  may  induce  them  all  to  economize  and  not 
eat  quite  as  largely  as  usual  of  the  mutton,  turnips,  &c.  of  the 
English  farmer.  But  the  manufacturers’  works  are  built;  the 
workmen  arc  settled  around  them ;  they  were  so  built  and  settled 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  this  country  with  goods; 
the  works  may  as  well  be  used  as  to  stand  idle;  the  men  must 
eat,  and  must  work  to  pay  for  that  eating;  about  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  of  cloth  will  therefore  continue  to  be  made,  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  buy  it  from  them.  They  can  find  no  other  foreign 
markets  for  the  quantity  we  were  wont  to  take.  Most  other 
independent  governments  are  putting  restraints  upon  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cloths  from  England,  determined  to  have  them 
made  at  home.  The  English  are  in  the  same  condition  in  re¬ 
gard  to  cloths,  as  we  are  in  regard  to  our  surplus  mutton,  corn, 
&c. ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  men  who  have  grown  old 
at  making  cloths,  any  more  than  those  who  have  grown  old  at 
tilling  land,  can  easily  or  soon  learn  new  trades.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  the  English  manufacturer,  farmer,  mechanic,  mer¬ 
chant,  and  government,  will  be  to  put  out  of  their  way  this  brood 
of  upstart  manufacturers  of  ours,  as  well  as  to  slaughter  the  sheep 
of  our  farmers,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  may 
have  the  market  again,  for  another  ten  years  in  quietness.  They 
do  not  forget  that  they  heretofore  have  done  it,  and  will  believe 
that  by  a  like  process  they  can  do  it  again;  and  if  the  efforts  of 
the  manufacturers  are  not  equal  to  the  task,  government  would, 
no  doubt,  lend  them  a  hand.  Their  board  of  trade*  could,  with¬ 
out  saying  any  thing  to  parliament  or  any  body  out  of  the  secret, 
do  as  it  often  has  done,  that  is,  pocket  a  part  of  the  loss.  They 
could  pay,  and  no  doubt,  if  it  became  necessary,  would  secretly 
pay  for  a  few  years  to  their  merchants  or  manufacturers,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  duties  charged  in  this  country,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  have  not  done  so  this  year.  It  was 
known,  when  the  markets  in  Europe  were  shut  against  England 
by  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte,  that  the  English  government  form¬ 
ed  an  establishment  on  the  little  barren  island  of  Heligoland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  as  a  depot  and  place  from  which 
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goods  could  be  readily  got  on  to  the  continent,  and  from  which 
large  quantities  of  goods  found  their  way  from  England  to  the 
continent.  It  was  known,  also,  that  the  English  government 
sent  large  sums  of  money  to  the  continent  as  subsidies  to  the 
powers  in  their  interest,  which  cramped  their  metallic  circula¬ 
tion  at  times  very  much.  But  it  has  but  lately  been  generally 
known,  that  to  get  this  monej'  back,  and  keep  every  thing  quiet 
at  home,  goods  to  large  amounts  were  sent  to  the  continent  at 
the  instance  of  government,  who  guaranteed  the  adventurers 
against  loss  of  every  kind,  which  cost  the  government  millions. 
We  were  informed  through  the  English  newspapers  of  the  last 
year,  that  many  of  their  manufactories  stopped  work  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  woollen  line,  in  consequence  of  restraints  imposed  by 
several  of  the  governments  on  the  continent,  against  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  English  goods,  and  of  the  distress  and  disturbances 
which  it  occasioned  among  their  labouring  people;  and  of  there 
having  been  large  sums  raised  by  private  contribution  for  their 
relief,  but  which  was  soon  abandoned  as  altogether  inadequate, 
from  the  prevailing  opinion  that  government  was  only  able  to  af¬ 
ford  the  required  relief,  and  that  something  more  than  individuals 
could  do  must  be  done.  We  soon  after  hear,  through  the  same 
papers,  that  the  subject  was  under  consideration  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers.  The  next  we  hear  is,  that  the  works  are  set  agoing 
again,  some  the  whole  time,  and  some  only  a  part.  Thus  far 
our  information  in  regard  to  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers 
depends  on  the  New  York  American,  and  Evening  Post.  We 
are  informed  again,  verbally,  but  from  sources  in  which  confi¬ 
dence  is  placed,  that  this  setting  of  the  hands  at  work  again  was 
at  the  instance  of  the  English  ministry,  in  which,  except  for  the 
use  of  the  works  and  superintendance,  government  is  to  bear 
the  entire  loss,  if  any.  The  goods  made,  if  no  other  market  is 
found  for  them,  are  to  be  disgorged  upon  this  country,  and  sold 
at  auction.  The  object  to  be  answered  is  that  of  keeping  their 
own  men  quiet,  and  breaking  down  our  woollen  cloth-makers, 
and  destroying  our  sheep.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  known, 
and  probably  may  remain  not  susceptible  of  proof  for  some  time. 

But  would  not  the  object  warrant  the  sacrifice?  They  have, 
for  a  long  time,  been  in  the  receipt  from  this  country  annually 
of  about  $8, 000, 000,  for  woollen  goods.  The  loss  of  such  a 
mass  of  trade  must  be  seriously  felt  even  by  England.  The 
works  may  as  well  be  kept  going  and  paying  taxes,  as  to  be 
pulled  down,  or  let  go  to  decay — the  men  may  as  well  be  kept 
peaceably  at  work,  and  a  great  deal  better,  than  to  lie  idle,  and 
be  supported  by  the  parish.  That  the  men  must  be  maintained 
by  the  parish,  or  starve,  or  emigrate  to  this  or  some  other  coun¬ 
try,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  if  put  out  of  the  trade.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  most  wise  in  the  manufacturer,  as 
well  as  the  government,  to  crush  and  destroy  our  few  manu- 
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factories  and  sheep,  before  they  become  too  strong,  and  that 
means  the  most  effectual  and  expeditious,  cost  whatever  it 
may.  But  if  we  take  measures  which  shall  convince  that  go¬ 
vernment  and  those  manufacturers,  that  their  attempts  to  put 
down  our  manufactures,  by  glutting  the  markets  and  reducing 
the  prices  below  a  remunerating  standard,  will  be  defeated, 
they  will  see  that  any  efforts  which  they  may  make,  will  be  al¬ 
together  hopeless,  and  accommodate  all  their  affairs  to  such  a 
state  of  things.  In  that  case,  the  first  you  will  hear  of  those 
English  manufacturers,  will  be,  that  they  are  coming  to  this 
country  by  ship-loads,  bringing  with  them  their  moveable  tools, 
together  with  their  workmen  and  capitals;  you  will  find  them 
fixing  down  around  your  water-powers,  growing  up  towns,  and 
working  up  your  wool  and  cottons  into  cloths,  and  making  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  rude  produce  of  our  farmers,  instead  of  those  of 
old  England.  These  must  be  the  consequences  of  shutting 
them  out  of  our  markets.  Not  only  will  this  measure  bring 
the  cloth-makers  of  England  to  our  own  doors,  but  it  will 
impart  to  our  citizens  who  have  cash,  confidence  and  induce¬ 
ments  to  invest  it  in  such  employments.  In  less  than  ten  years, 
we  shall  become  a  woollen  cloth  exporting  country,  if  there 
shall  be  any  foreign  markets  open  for  it,  instead  of  an  im¬ 
porting  country  as  we  now  are.  Our  men  have  only  to  become 
as  firmly  settled,  learned,  and  in  possession  of  the  like  skill,  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  industry  in  the  woollen,  as  they  have  acquired  in  the 
cotton,  and  the  work  is  accomplished;  and  to  see  what  that  is, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  cotton  manufactories  ;  see  what  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  and  what  they  are  now;  cotton  cloths 
of  the  like  quality,  are  now  made  and  sold  at  as  good  a  profit  at 
twelve  cents,  as  they  were  ten  years  ago  at  twenty-five  cents  the 
yard.  And  it  will  be  found,  that  the  same  effect  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  operation  upon  the  internal  and  external  trade  of 
the  country  and  revenue  to  government  as  has  been  produced 
by  the  making  of  cotton  cloths.  It  is  not  said  that  we  shall  not 
continue  to  import,  even  from  England,  after  this  operation, 
goods  of  some  sort,  to  the  full  amount  of  what  we  now  do,  wool¬ 
lens  included.  On  the  contra^,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  the 
quantity  of  goods,  other  than  woollens,  will  be  greatly  increased. 
We  are  only  prevented  from  taking  from  England  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  those  other  goods,  by  our  want  of  the  means  of  pac¬ 
ing  for  them.  We  are  not  able  to  pay  them  for  the  extra  quan¬ 
tity  of  those  other  goods  which  we  want,  and  for  the  woollen 
goods  which  we  do  take  also.  We  can  import  but  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  amount,  to  wit,  what  we  can  pay  for;  and  we  take  a  part  of 
that  amount  in  woollen  goods,  the  remainder  in  hardware, 
crockery,  silks,  &c.  We  ought  not  to  take  any  woollen  goods, 
because  we  can  make  them  better  than  we  can  either  of  the 
others,  and  should  make  them  if  the  English  would  let  us  alone 
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91-  our  government  would  protect  us  from  them.  Had  we  still 
continued  to  import  coarse  cotton  cloths,  we  could  not  have  im¬ 
ported  any  more  in  the  aggregate,  cottons  included,  than  we 
now  do;  and  must  have  taken  just  as  much  less  of  woollens  and 
other  goods  as  we  took  of  cottons;  and  we  have  imported  all 
we  could  pay  for,  coarse  cotton  cloths  excluded;  and  it  is  most 
certain  we  could  import  no  more  than  we  could  pay  for,  let  the 
imports  be  in  whatever  articles  they  might;  and  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  we  could  pay  for  no  more  than  to  the  amount  which 
foreign  nations  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  from  us,  in  the 
articles  which  we  now  know  how  to  make  or  raise.  And  it  is 
just  as  certain  that  we  have  imported  more  than  we  otherwise 
could  have  done,  by  the  amount  of  the  coarse  cotton  cloths  ex¬ 
ported,  and  that  the  duties  paid  to  government  have  been  more 
by  a  correspondent  amount.  For  it  can  hardly  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated,  that  imports,  and  the  duties  payable  to  government  on 
such  imports,  are  primarily  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
exports  of  the  country,  which  exports  again  can  never  exceed  in 
amount  the  effectual  demands  of  foreign  countries.  If  the  ex¬ 
porting  country  knows  how  to  produce  but  a  few  articles  of  lit¬ 
tle  value,  its  exports  must  be  small,  and  its  imports  and  duties 
on  imports  correspondently  small.  But  if  it  produces  numerous 
articles,  of  great  value  and  demand  in  foreign  countries,  its  ex¬ 
ports  may  be  large,  and  its  imports  and  duties  equally  large. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  this  country  to  make,  and  to  know 
how  to  make,  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  articles  required  in  the 
consumption  of  the  country.  It  has,  until  very  lately,  made 
but  little  except  the  rude  perishable  products  of  the  land;  and 
since  1818,  has  felt  and  suffered  severely  this  limited  applica¬ 
tion  of  its  labour  and  capital ;  and  having  again  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  a  few  of  the  numerous  articles  consumed,  and  of 
those  most  indispensable,  and  for  the  making  of  which  the  coun¬ 
try  is  best  adapted,  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  and 
folly,  to  suffer  the  adventurers  again  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cu¬ 
pidity  of  England.  No,  they  must  be  protected.  We  are  soon, 
probably,  to  hear  of  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws;  that 
their  markets  are  opened  again  for  our  bread-stuffs,  &c.  a  mea¬ 
sure,  no  doubt,  to  be  varied  at  their  pleasure,  and  done  to  draw 
off  the  attention  of  our  government  and  people  from  woollen 
cloth-making,  and  to  facilitate  the  breaking  down  of  our  enter¬ 
prising  citizens;  it  becomes  us  to  guard  against  such  a  perni¬ 
cious  system. 

Doctor  Smith  and  M.  Say,  although  they  have  not  given  to 
the  effect  of  competitions  between  new  and  old  establishments, 
and  the  consequent  discouragement  which  they  occasion  to  new 
beginners,  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled,  give  us, 
notwithstanding,  some  views  of  the  operose  movements  of  ma¬ 
nufactories,  and  of  the  advantages  derived  from  a  proper  divi- 
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sion,  sub-division  and  application  of  labour  in  well  conducted 
establishments,  and  also  as  to  the  proper  order  of  time  for  their 
introduction,  and  some  remarks  and  opinions  as  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  credibility  of  the  different  classes  of  a  community,  which 
may  be  entitled  to  notice  in  their  own  words. 

Adam  Smith,  Book  I.  Chapter  X.  says — 

“  Where  all  other  circumstances  are  equal,  wages  are  generally  higher  in 
new  than  in  old  trades.  When  a  projector  attempts  to  establish  a  new  manu¬ 
facture,  he  must  at  first  entice  his  workmen  from  other  employments  by  higher 
wages,  than  they  can  either  earn  in  their  own  trades ,  or  than  the  nature  of  his 
work  would  otherwise  require;  and  a  considerable  time  must  pass  away  before 
he  can  venture  to  reduce  them  to  the  common  level." 

In  countries  where  there  are  comparatively  no  manufactures, 
like  Poland,  and,  in  some  degree,  this  country,  and  to  whose  wel¬ 
fare  Dr.  Smith  considers  them  about  indispensable,  all  trades 
may  be  said  to  be  new;  and  it  seems  strange  that  Dr.  Smith 
does  not  admit  the  propriety  of  governments  saving  those  who 
have  the  patriotism  to  set  up  manufactures  in  such  countries, 
from  the  overpowering  competition  of  the  already  perfect  esta¬ 
blishments  of  older  countries.  He  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  said  that  those  countries  which  are  destitute  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  consequently  poor,  must  always  remain  so. 

Adam  Smith,  Book  IV.  Chapter  IX. — 

“  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  country,  can  be  aug¬ 
mented  only  in  two  ways,  either  first  by  the  productive  powers  of  useful  labour 
actually  maintained  within  it;  or,  secondly,  by  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
that  labour.  The  improvement  in  the  productive  power  of  labour  depends,  first, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  workmen  [skill  and  dexterity]  and  secondly,  upon  that 
of  the  machinery  with  which  he  works.  Bui  the  labour  of  artificers  and  manu¬ 
facturers ,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  more  subdivided,  and  the  labour  of  each  work¬ 
man  reduced  to  a  greater  simplicity  of  operation  than  of  farming  and  country 
labour,  so  it  is  likewise  capable  of  both  these  sorts  of  improvement  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  farming  labour." 

Adam  Smith,  Book  I.  Chapter  I. — 

“  The  greatest  improvement,  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment,  with  which  it  is  any  where 
directed  and  applied,  seem  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  division  of  labour.” 

Doctor  Smith  then  illustrates  this  remark  by  a  description  of 
that  division  and  its  effect  in  what  he  terms  the  trifling  manu¬ 
facture  of  pins;  and  states  the  several  sections  or  sets  of  hands 
through  which  a  pin  successively  passes,  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  to  its  completion;  and  shows,  very  satisfactorily,  the 
great  advantages  under  which  it  progresses,  from  a  proper  ar¬ 
rangement,  combination  of  capital,  division  and  application  of 
labour,  when  and  wherever  the  several  separate  processes  are 
understood,  and  the  necessary  skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment, 
have  been  acquired,  arranged,  and  combined,  and  adds — 

“  A  workman  not  educated  to  this  business,  (which  the  division  of  labour  has 
rendered  a  distinct  trade,)  nor  acquainted  with  the  machinery  employed  in  it, 
(to  which  the  same  division  of  labour  has  probably  given  occasion,)  could  scarcely 
perhaps,  with  his  greatest  industry,  make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and  certainly  could 
not  make  twenty.” 

He  goes  on  to  show,  that  the  business  is  properly  divided  into 
about  eighteen  distinct  sections;  that  he  has  seen  an  establish- 
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menl  where  ten  persons  only  were  employed,  who,  by  this  di¬ 
vision  and  arrangement  of  their  labours,  made — 

“Upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a  day,  or  four  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pins  to  each  person.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought  separately  and  indepen¬ 
dently,  without  any  of  them  being  educated  to  this  particular  business,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not,  each  of  them,  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day, 
that  is  certainly  not  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four  thousand 
eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  are  at  present  capable  of  performing,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  -proper  division  and  combination  of  their  different  operations.  In 
every  other  art  and  manufacture,  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour  are  similar 
to  what  they  are  in  this  very  trifling  one.” 

And  again — 

“In  every  improved  society,  the  farmer  is  nothing  but  the  farmer;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  nothing  but  the  manufacturer;  tho  labour  which  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  one  complete  article,  is  almost  always  divided  among  a  great  number 
of  hands.” 

And  again,  same  chapter — 

“  It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  productions  of  all  the  different  arts,  in 
consequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  which  occasions,  in  a  well-governed  so¬ 
ciety,  that  universal  opulence  which  extends  itself  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  workman  has  a  great  quantity  of  his  own  work  to  dispose  of,  beyond 
what  lie  himself  has  occasion  for,  and  every  other  workman  [in  all  the  other  arts] 
being  exactly  in  the  same  situation,  he  is  enabled  to  exchange  a  great  quantity 
of  his  own  goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the 
price  of  a  great  quantity  of  theirs.  He  supplies  them  abundantly  with  what  they 
have  occasion  for,  and  they  accommodate  him  as  amply  with  what  he  has  occasion 
for,  and  a  general  plenty  diffuses  itself  through  all  the  ranks  of  society." 

And  again,  same  chapter — 

“  It  is  the  natural  effect  of  improvements,  however,  to  diminish  gradually  the 
real  price  of  manufactures.  That  of  manufacturing  workmanship  diminishes, 
perhaps  in  all  of  them  without  exception,  in  consequence  of  better  machinery, 
of  greater  dexterity,  and  a  more  proper  division  and  distribution  of  work,  all  of 
which  are  the  natural  effects  of  improvement.  A  much  smaller  quantity  of  la¬ 
bour  becomes  requisite  for  executing  any  particular  piece  of  work.” 

And  again,  same  chapter — 

“  All  those  improvements  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  which  tend  di¬ 
rectly  to  reduce  the  price  of  manufactures,  tend  indirectly  to  raise  the  real  rent 
[value]  of  land.  The  landlord  [farmer]  exchanges  that  part  of  his  rude  pro¬ 
duce,  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption,  for  manufactured  produce. 
Whatever  reduces  the  real  price  of  the  latter,  raises  that  of  the  former;  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  former  becomes  thereby  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
latter.” 

Adam  Smith,  Book  IV.  Chapter  VIII. — 

“  When  manufactures  have  arrived  to  a  certain  pitch  of  greatness,  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  the  instruments,  [tools]  becomes  itself  the  object  of  a  great  number  of 
important  manufactures.” 

Adam  Smith,  Book  IV.  Chapter  VII. — 

“  The  foreign  trade  of  every  country,  naturally  increases  in  proportion  to  its 
wealth,  its  surplus  produce  to  its  whole  produce.” 

By  a  review  of  the  several  latter  extracts  from  Doctor  Smith, 
it  will  be  seen  how  highly  he  estimates  a  practical  knowledge  of 
arts  and  manufactures;  the  necessity  for  acquiring,  and  of  course, 
the  time  it  must  take  for  acquiring,  the  necessary  “judgment, 
dexterity,  and  skill,”  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  division  and 
distribution  of  labour  to  the  several  parts,  and  practice  in  those 
several  parts;  and  also,  the  enhanced  expense  of  setting  up  new 
branches  of  business,  even  in  old  countries,  where  all  the  sub¬ 
ordinate,  but  connected  branches,  are  known  and  practised; 
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and  if  more  expensive  there,  how  much  more  are  they  to  be  so 
here,  where  every  thing  is  nearly  new?  We  see  how  greatly 
beneficial  he  considers  manufactures  to  the  land,  and  to  internal 
and  external  commerce:  and  we  may,  of  course,  say  also  to  the 
revenue  derivable  by  government  from  duties  on  imports.  He 
says — “  That  the  foreign  trade  of  every  country ,  naturally 
increases  in  proportion  to  its  wealth;  its  surplus  produce  to 
its  whole  produce  ”  Its  surplus  productions  are,  of  course,  that 
part  which  is  to  be  exported.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  “  wealth” 
of  every  country,  is  considered  to  be  greater  or  less  in  proportion 
as  its  various,  or  the  aggregate  of  its  various  productions  of 
value,  are  greater  or  less;  and  that  its  productions  of  value  in 
exchange  are  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  its  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  arts,  by  which  production  is  effected,  are  greater 
or  less.  We  see  Doctor  Smith’s  theory  illustrated  and  verified 
in  this  country,  by  our  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths.  We  see  that 
we  both  export  and  import  more,  than  we  could  have  done  with¬ 
out  them,  and  that  the  revenue  to  government,  is  in  like  propor¬ 
tion  greater.  By  exporting  twenty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
raw  cotton  wool,  we  are  enabled  to  import  twenty  millions  in 
foreign  goods.  By  exporting  cotton  cloths,  we  are  enabled  to 
import  an  additional  amount  in  foreign  goods.  Without  the 
latter,  the  importation  must  have  been  limited  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  By  every  additional  article,  which  we  can  in¬ 
duce  foreigners  to  take  from  us,  our  exportations,  and  of  course, 
importations  and  revenue  to  government,  are  enlarged;  and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat,  that  we  have  long  since  supplied, 
and  do  still  supply,  every  creek  and  corner  of  the  world  to 
overflowing  with  the  articles  which  we  know  how  to  make,  to 
wit:  bread-stuffs,  meat,  &c.  before  we  made  any  cotton  cloths, 
and  could  do  it  to  five,  if  not  ten  times  the  amount,  which  we 
do,  if  they  would  take  it  from  us,  and  with  the  cotton  cloths  be¬ 
sides.  And  it  does  not  admit  of  the  most  distant  doubt,  but 
that  we  shall  find  Mr.  Smith’s  theory  further  verified  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  woollen  cloth  manufactures,  after  they  shall  have 
taken  solid  root  and  got  under  way.  But  where  is  the  man  of 
sound  capital  and  discernment,  who  will  think  of  entering  into 
competition  with  the  English,  in  the  vain  hope  of  driving  them 
out  of  our  markets  by  underselling  them,  let  the  duties  be  al¬ 
most  whatever  they  may?  of  sustaining  a  competition  with 
antagonists,  who  are  already  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  who  con¬ 
sider  our  markets  as  their  inheritance,  and  our  new  hands  as  in¬ 
terlopers?  with  rivals  so  well  prepared,  and  against  capitals  illi¬ 
mitable,  acquired  by  this  trade,  with  labour-saving  machines  so 
perfect,  artisans  so  abundant,  dextrous  and  skilful,  aided,  as 
they  certainly  will  be,  by  a  government  so  able  and  willing  to 
help  them?  No!  we  need  not  hope  for  effectual  undertakings 
in  this  country  for  a  long  time,  unless  the  adventurers  can  be 
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assured  of  our  markets  at  prices  for  their  cloths,  at  least  such  as 
they  were  when  we  made  none,  or  but  few,  and  will  be  again 
as  soon  as  our  men  and  their  works  were  put  down  and  out  of 
the  way.  But  give  assurances  of  our  markets  at  those  prices, 
and  our  country  will  overflow  with  woollen  goods,  within  a 
very  few  years,  the  same  as  it  now  does  with  coarse  cottons. 
Our  hills  will  be  covered  and  whitened  with  sheep;  markets  for 
wool  and  all  other  rude  produce  of  the  land  will  be  improved; 
the  circumstances  of  all  classes  more  easy,  money  more  plenty, 
our  lands  better  improved  and  of  more  value.  But  under  the 
existing  discouragements  and  petrifying  competitions,  a  hundred 
years  may  pass  away,  hundreds  of  individuals  be  ruined,  and 
millions  of  dollars  be  wasted,  in  vain  attempts  to  do  what  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  do  at  once,  and  betore  the  existing  few  woollen 
works  are  abandoned,  and  the  stock  ot  sheep  are  killed  off,  for 
their  “  fleece  and  tallow,”  as  in  Spain. 

Adam  Smith,  Book  III.  Chapter  I — ■ 

“In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  society,  the  surplus  part  of  the  rude  and 
manufactured  produce,  or  that  part  for  which  there  is  no  demand  at  home,  must 
be  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  something  for  which  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  at  home.  But  whether  the  capital  which  carries  this  surplus  produce 
abroad ,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  one ,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  the  society 
has  not  acquired  sufficient  capital,  both  TO  CULTIVATE  ALL  ITS  LANDS 
AND  TO  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  COMPLETEST  MANNER  THE 
WHOLE  OF  ITS  RUDE  PRODUCE,  there  is  even  a  considerable  advantage, 
that ,  that  rude  produce  should  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capital,  in  order  that  the 
whole  stock  of  the  society  may  be  employed  in  more  useful  purposes .” 

M.  Say,  Vol.  II.  page  116 — 

<<  But  that  class  of  trade,  and  generally  all  external  commerce,  is  ill  adapted  to 
a  nation  deficient  in  capital,  and  not  having  enough  to  keep  its  agriculture  and 
manufactures  in  activity.  And  it  would  be  absurd  for  its  government  to  give 
premature  encouragement  to  those  external  branches  of  industry,  [shipping']  and 
would  but  check  the  employment  of  capital,  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  the  national  revenue." 

The  two  last  extracts  from  Doctor  Smith  and  M.  Say,  will 
show  in  how  much  higher  estimation  they  hold  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  to  a  country  from  manufactures,  than  from  foreign 
commerce,  the  trade  of  transport,  &c.  Manufactures,  it  will  be 
seen  from  their  works  throughout,  are  held  to  be  about  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  welfare  of  every  country;  they  place  all  the  coun¬ 
tries,  which  are  without  them,  in  the  grade  which  they  deno¬ 
minate  “  poor.”  While  foreign  commerce,  or  the  trade  of  trans¬ 
port,  they  consider,  may  well  be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners;  and 
that  it  would  be  absurd  in  government,  to  hold  out  any  encou¬ 
ragement  for  the  latter  being  carried  on  by  its  people,  and  even 
that,  “  there  is  a  considerable  advantage  that,  that  rude  produce 
should  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capital,”  until  the  country  “  has 
acquired  sufficient  capital,  both  to  cultivate  all  its  lands,  and  to 
manufacture,  in  the  completest  manner ,  the  whole  of  its  rude 
•produce.” 

It  is  really  unaccountable,  that  any  citizen  of  this  country,  and 
not  actually  a  foreigner  by  birth,  education,  prejudice,  and  posi- 
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tively  in  some  foreign  interest,  should  object  to  manufactures,  and 
to  any  effectual  protection  required  for  their  introduction  and 
vigorous  prosecution  in  this  country;  and  particularly,  that  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  foreign  trade,  should  object  to  measures  so 
well  calculated  to  enlarge  foreign  commerce  and  the  trade  of 
transport.  It  is  seen  by  the  official  returns  of  the  year  1826, 
that  the  amount  of  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  exported,  is 
put  down  at  $6, 000, 000;  while  that  of  flour,  amounted  only  to 
the  sum  of  @4,139,068;  being  less  than  manufactures,  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars;  and  it  may  be  superfluous  to  repeat,  that 
with  this  amount  of  flour,  every  accessible  market,  far  and  near, 
was  supplied  to  overflowing;  that  it  would  have  been  useless, 
to  have  sent  abroad  another  barrel ;  that  our  imports  must, 
without  manufactures,  have  been  limited  to  what  the  flour  and 
other  rude  products  of  the  country,  would  have  paid  for;  that 
the  imports  have  actually  been  enlarged,  by  the  amount  of  the 
six  millions  exported  in  manufactures;  that  the  duties  to  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  six  millions  of  imports,  paid  for  by  manufactures, 
have  been  enlarged  correspondently ;  and  that  foreign  trade,  ex¬ 
ports,  imports,  and  duties,  have  all  been  enlarged  by  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  cry,  therefore,  rung  through  the  country  by  certain 
public  prints,  that  by  protection  to  manufactures,  foreign  trade 
is  to  be  prostrated,  and  direct  taxes  resorted  to,  is  seen  to  be 
fallacious,  absurd,  and  not  founded  in  truth,  but  probably  insti¬ 
gated  and  kept  up  by  foreign  cupidity,  and  foreign  gold,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  expense,  to  which,  it  is  said,  our  good  old  mother 
England,  has  become  familiar.* 

Whether  Dr.  Smith  and  M.  Say  are  right  or  wrong  in  the 
rule  which  they  prescribe  in  the  two  last  extracts  as  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  time  in  which  shipping,  transport,  and  foreign  trade,  shall 
be  commenced  by  a  country,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  rule  pre¬ 
scribed  by  these  high  authorities  has  not  been  at  all  attended  to 
by  the  people  and  government  of  this  country.  The  discrimi¬ 
nating  duties  imposed  by  Congress  for  discouraging  and  putting 
out  foreign  capitals  and  vessels  from  the  transportation  of  our 
rude  produce,  and  from  conducting  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  thus  rendering  it  the  interest  of  every  one  concern¬ 
ed  in  it  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  vessels  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  the  fourth  act  of  that  body  after  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution;  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  well  known  but  a 
small  part  of  the  land  was  cultivated  at  all,  and  that  which  was, 
but  very  badly  cultivated,  and  when  there  were  few  manufac¬ 
tures  out  of  the  families  of  the  farmers;  and  when,  moreover, 
there  were  but  a  very  few  ships  and  few  sailors  belonging  to  the 
country,  and  but  very  little  of  mercantile  capital  in  it. 

And  here,  again,  this  rule  of  Dr.  Smith  and  M.  Say,  to  which 
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this  early  arid  prominent  measure  of  our  government  is  so  di¬ 
rectly  opposed,  might  be  left  also  to  be  considered  by  the  ship¬ 
owners  and  chambers  of  commerce,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
southern  sugar  and  cotton-growers  on  the  other,  at  some  of  their 
respectable  and  crowded  meetings,  held  to  get  up  remonstrances 
against  any  thing  being  done  by  Congress  to  cherish  and  pro¬ 
tect  manufactures.  And,  where  the  principles  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy  are  so  well  understood,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
some  “  able  speeches”  would  be  made,  and  these  again  followed 
up  by  some  very  wise  remarks  in  the  American,  the  Evening 
Post,  and  National  Gazette,  when  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
proved,  beyond  all  possible  doubt  and  question,  that  Congress 
had  done  perfectly  right  in  raising  and  protecting  the  shipping 
interest  and  the  sugar  and  cotton-growers,  at  the  time  and  man¬ 
ner  which  it  did;  and  are  perfectly  right  also  in  leaving  the 
wool-growers  and  cloth-makers,  of  the  north  and  west,  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  English  manufacturers  and  their  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  that  the  freight  of  a  bale  of  broad  cloth  from  Eng¬ 
land,  is  of  more  intrinsic  value  to  this  country,  than  a  thousand 
merino  sheep.  But  whether  this  proves  to  be  the  conclusion 
or  not,  the  matter  of  accommodating  the  discriminating  duties 
with  the  rule  of  Doctor  Smith  and  M.  Say,  is  left  to  be  argued, 
and  finally  settled  and  determined  by  those  grave  and  learned 
assemblies,  while  engaged  in  getting  up  remonstrances  against 
manufactures. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  our  good  brethren  of  the  south,  who 
owned  no  ships,  and  never  expected  to  own  any,  at  the  time  the 
discriminating  duties  were  imposed,  resisted  as  strenuously  those 
discriminating  duties  as  they  now  do  protection  to  manufactures, 
on  the  ground  that  by  discouraging  competition  between  our 
vessels  and  those  of  foreigners,  they,  as  well  as  the  landed  inter¬ 
est  of  the  north,  would  be  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ship¬ 
owners,  who,  from  physical  causes,  it  was  presumed,  must  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  north,  and  oblige  them  to  pay  higher  freights  for 
their  ponderous  rude  products,  than  would  be  required  if  a  com¬ 
petition  were  allowed.  The  farming  representation  of  the  north, 
sided  against  the  southern  interest,  with  the  shippers,  who,  by 
their  aid,  succeeded  in  the  imposition  of  those  discriminating  du¬ 
ties.  They  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the  shippers  ever  since, 
through  all  their  difficulties.  They  were  found  to  be  on  their 
side  in  the  great  dispute  with  England,  in  regard  to  the  carrying 
and  transportation  between  this  country  and  their  West  India 
colonies;  our  ship-owners  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  come  into 
competition  with  English  vessels  in  this  trade.  England  would 
willingly  take  our  rude  produce  to  be  transported  in  her  own 
vessels  exclusively  to  those  colonies,  but  would  take  none  of  it 
transported  in  ours.  Our  ship-owners  appealed  to  Congress,  who- 
ordained  that  the  produce  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  country 


in  British  vessels  exclusively  ;  nor  until  a  free  competition  was 
allowed  by  the  British  government,  between  their  vessels  and 
ours,  for  the  transportation.  But  what  was  the  effect  of  this 
measure  upon  the  farming  interest  of  the  grain-growing  states, 
and  those  that  furnish  lumber  and  other  articles  for  the  West 
India  trade?  Produce,  flour,  Indian  meal,  corn,  fat  cattle,  beef, 
pork,  lumber,  &c.  must  remain  at  home,  unless  taken  away  in 
the  vessels  of  one  or  the  other  nation,  and  which  of  the  two,  it 
made  no  manner  of  difference  to  the  farmer ;  his  object  was  to 
sell  promptly  his  produce  at  the  good  prices  which  the  English 
stood  ready  to  give  him  for  it,  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  take 
it  away  in  their  own  vessels;  our  vessels  could  find  no  other 
market  for  it.  Congress,  however,  adhered  to  their  rule;  so 
that  the  farmer’s  produce  did  remain  at  home,  and  pending  the 
dispute  from  1818  to  1823,  immense  losses  were  sustained  by 
them;  our  raw  produce  could  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price — it 
had  never,  for  thirty  years  before,  been  any  where  near  as  low, 
and  a  general  distress  pervaded  the  country  in  consequence. 
The  dispute  was  adjusted  in  1823,  by  the  British  allowing  our 
vessels  the  privilege  of  transporting  reciprocally  with  their  own. 
The  English  soon  found,  however,  that  our  masters  of  vessels 
and  seamen  had  not  been  idle  improvers  of  their  talents  in  the 
opportunity  secured  to  them,  by  the  old  discriminating  duties; 
but  had  thereby,  or  in  some  way  or  other,  acquired  sueh  “judg¬ 
ment,  dexterity,  and  skill,”  in  their  profession,  as  to  outdo  and 
underfreight  their  English  competitors  altogether;  that  our  ves¬ 
sels  had  almost  the  whole  of  this  transportation  trade,  or  freight, 
and  theirs  had  but  a  very  small  share;  that  their  colonial  trade 
gave  good  and  profitable  employment  for  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  and  more  than  six  thousand  sailors, 
belonging  to  this  country,  and  hardly  any  to  theirs.  The  trade 
continued  in  this  way  from  1823,  till  the  close  of  1826,  when 
the  English,  finding  that  their  vessels  were  virtually  excluded 
from  this  trade  by  ours,  abruptly  broke  up  the  trade:  and  our 
government,  at  the  instance  of  the  ship-owners,  are  now  again 
very  coolly  taking  their  old  ground  of  refusing  to  let  any  of 
our  produce  go  to  the  British  colonies  in  British  ships;  and  as 
the  English  will  not  let  it  go  in  ours,  therefore,  unless  wars  or 
some  other  cause  shall  make  a  demand  for  it  in  Europe,  we  far¬ 
mers  are  to  pay  the  piper  again,  and  the  rude  products  which  we 
have  prepared  for  this  market,  are  to  remain  on  hand,  and  rot 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ship-owners,  or  in  the  hope  of  coercing  the 
English  into  concessions  for  their  benefit.  We  might  say  to 
our  friends,  the  importers,  or  ship-owners,  as  they  say  to  us  in 
regard  to  our  wool  and  woollen  cloth-makers,  “  trade  must  re¬ 
gulate  itself,”  “  government  must  not  interfere”  or  “  protect 
and  cherish  one  branch  of  business  to  the  prejudice  of  another.” 
“  It  is  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  to  do  so — such  mea- 


sures  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  now  well  understood  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  economy.”  Surely  they  ought  not  to  com¬ 
plain,  if  we  join  with  the  sugar  and  cotton-growers  of  the  south¬ 
ern  states,  and  clear  away  their  protections  altogether,  and  never 
again  allow  any  bars  to  be  put  up  between  us  and  those  who 
would  give  us  good  prices  for  our  produce,  and  if  we  insist  upon 
the  right  to  sell  our  produce  to  those  who  will  give  us  the  most 
for  it,  without  reference  at  all  to  who  has  the  freight.  If  when 
they  tell  us  the  loss  of  this  freight  will  not  only  put  them  out  ot 
business,  but  prove  a  great  loss  to  the  country;  that  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  vessels;  they  must  go  to  ruin,  and 
rot,  if  they  are  deprived  of  this  freight;  surely  they  ought  not 
to  complain,  if  we  say  to  them,  as  they  say  to  us,  “  if  you  lose 
this  business,  you  must  turn  your  hand  to  something  else;  go 
back  upon  wild  lands,  my  friends;  there  is  an  abundance  of  land 
in  Michigan,  the  North-West  Territory,  or  Canada — go  there, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  you  will  get  a  living;  this  sea-faring  bu¬ 
siness  is  a  dangerous  business,  and  besides,  it  may  levy  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  largest  classes  for  the  enrichment  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  ;  establish  unequal  pressure  upon  different  sections  of  the 
union;  lead  to  internal  taxes,  and  enmities  both  abroad  and 
at  home.”  “  It  has  been  and  may  be  again,  the  occasion  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  and  deprive  the  farmer  and  planter  of  a 
vent  for  their  surplus  products.'’'’* 

The  ship-owners  may  say,  all  they  ask,  is  to  be  admitted  to  a 
fair  open  competition;  that  they  have  now,  (by  the  protection 
of  government,)  acquired  the  “  knowledge,  _  dexterity,  and 
skill,”  the  muscle,  the  bone,  and  the  strength,  which,  if  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  exercised  in  a  fair  open  competition  with  the  English, 
must  certainly  give  them  about  the  whole  of  that  trade.  Now 
is  not  this  exactly  what  the  wool-growers  and  cloth-makers  say 
Congress  ought  to  do  for  them  ;  that  is,  to  keep  the  hands  of 
those  cormorants  across  the  water,  off  from  them,  until  they  in 
turn  (and  according  to  Smith  and  M.  Say,  they  ought  to  have 
had  the  first  turn,)  have  acquired  “  the  knowledge,  dexterity, 
and  skill,”  the  muscle,  the  bone,  and  the  strength,  necessary  to 
enable  them  as  certainly  in  a  fair  open  competition  to  get  about 
the  whole  of  the  woollen  cloth-making,  as  the  shippers  are  to  get 
the  freight? 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  to  be  harsh,  and  a  great  hardship 
to  the  farmer,  for  his  own  government  to  interpose  and  stand 
between  him  and  a  purchaser  of  his  produce,  and  say  to  him, 
when  an  English  vessel  lies  at  the  wharf,  ready  and  willing  with 
cash  to  pay  him  $10  per  bbl.  for  his  beef,  and  $15  or  $20  per 
bbl.  for  his  pork :  “No,  you  shall  not  sell  to  this  Englishman ;  but 
must  let  your  beef  and  pork  lie,  or  force  it  off  at  half  price,  t« 
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some  who  do  not  want  it.”  And  why?  “  because  this  English¬ 
man  claims  to  have  the  whole  freight — he  claims  to  carry  the 
things  he  wants  to  buy,  home  in  his  own  vessel,  and  will  not  let 
his  own  vessel  lie  idle,  and  pay  our  shippers  for  carrying  it 
home  for  him.  No,  Mr.  Farmer,  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  the  policy  of  government,  forbid  the  thing.” 
The  farmer  may  reply,  “  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  the  policy  of  government,  here  or  there,  I  must  have  the 
money  for  my  beef  and  pork,  or  my  farm  goes  by  the  board  to 
pay  my  debts;  and  as  our  shippers  cannot  find  purchasers  for 
me,  pray  let  me  sell  it  to  this  man.”  “  No;  while  he  remains  re¬ 
fractory,  and  will  not  let  our  citizens  carry  it,  and  pay  them  for 
carrying  it  to  the  West  Indies  for  him,  it  shall  not  go.”  In 
Mr.  Johnson’s  late  report  in  Congress  upon  the  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute,  it  is  stated  that — 

“  The  abstract  right  of  Great  Britain  to  make  her  own  laws,  to  foster  her 
colonies,  to  protect  her  trade  and  navigation,  was  never  denied,  and  is  undenia¬ 
ble  :  so  also  have  we  the  right ,  which  is  equally  sacred  and  binding ,  of  cherishing 
our  interests  and  our  institutions.” 

This  prompt  and  timely  assertion  by  such  high  authority, 
that  Congress  do  possess  the  power  of  “  cherishing  the  interests 
and  the  institutions”  of  the  country,  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
a  class  of  the  community  which  is  now  suffering  for  want  of 
that  protection,  and  who  are  told  by  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
&c.  that  Congress  possesses  no  such  powder.  It  renders  all  fur¬ 
ther  argument  unnecessary  to  show  that  Congress  does  possess 
it.  And  the  wool-growers  and  cloth-makers  think  it  unac¬ 
countable,  that,  possessing  that  right,  Congress  cannot  be  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  exercise  it  in  cherishing  and  protecting  the  wool¬ 
growing  and  cloth-making  institutions  of  the  country. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  public  papers,  that  the  commodities  export¬ 
ed  from  this  country  to  the  British  provinces,  amounted  for  the 
year  ending  30th  of  September,  1825,  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
$4,168,798.  To  be  deprived  of  a  market  for  so  large  an  amount 
of  the  raw  produce  of  the  land,  must  seriously  affect  its  price, 
unless  war,  or  some  other  cause,  create  a  demand  for  it  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Still,  when  we  consider  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
we  may  find  reasons  for  excusing,  rather  than  condemning  the 
course  taken  by  Congress.  Let  it  once  be  known,  that  Congress 
is  not  disposed  to  protect  the  seamen,  vessels,  and  external  trade 
of  the  country,  or  does  not  possess  the  power  to  do  it,  and  we 
should  very  soon  have  no  more  of  either  of  them  than  we  now 
have  of  manufactures.  Let  them  give  up  in  a  single  instance, 
and  they  will  not  long  have  any  thing  to  give  up.  We  have 
now,  and  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  “cherishing”  and  fos¬ 
tering  hand  of  government,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful,  and 
the  second  largest  shipping  establishment  in  the  world;  which, 
together  with  manufactories,  and  internal  commercial  accommo 
dations,  turnpikes,  canals,  &c.  are  to  those  countries  which  pos- 


sess  them,  important  sections  of  the  wealth  of  such  communities, 
and  most  valuable  and  useful  appendages  of  the  land,  without 
which  it  would  be  of  very  little  worth;  and  all  and  each  of  which 
are  to  be  cherished,  encouraged,  and  protected,  with  reference 
to  the  benefits  which  they  respectively  confer  on  the  land:  they 
are  all  of  them  but  sections  of  the  same  family,  and  necessary 
appendages,  not  only  to  the  land,  but  to  each  other,  and  may 
advantageously  progress  simultaneously,  without  exception  as  to 
order  of  time.  The  land  is  the  parent,  the  base — the  fountain 
from  which  they  flow  and  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  all 
of  them  built;  and  it  must  calculate  occasionally  to  meet  with 
some  inconveniences,  to  encounter  some  difficulty  and  expense 
in  maintaining  the  rights,  and  in  otherwise  sustaining  its  proge¬ 
ny  and  its  appendages.  With  its  shipping  establishment,  in¬ 
stead  of  its  products  of  any  kind  remaining  and  waiting  the  con¬ 
venience,  or  consulting  the  caprice  of  foreigners  to  come  for  it 
and  take  it  away,  it  may  consider  its  shipping  interest  as  at  all 
times  on  a  sharp  lookout  for  foreign  markets  for  it,  no  matter  of 
what  this  produce  consists.  No  sooner  does  it  discover  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  pork,  flour,  or  any  thing  else,  than  it  picks  up  the  arti¬ 
cle,  and  is  off  with  it  to  that  market.  No  matter  how  far,  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  navigation,  no  sooner  does  it  get  the 
scent  of  a  demand  for  any  of  its  products,  than  it  takes  hold  of 
that  article,  and  away  it  goes  with  it,  and  supplies  the  market 
with  your  product,  before  other  nations,  perhaps  much  nearer 
to  it,  and  having  also  the  article  to  sell,  are  apprized  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  Inspired  by  an  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise,  directed  by 
an  acute  judgment,  possessing  the  necessary  “knowledge,  dex¬ 
terity,  and  skill,”  it  finds  out  markets  for  us,  and  distributes  our 
products  over  and  into  every  creek  and  corner  of  the  world, 
with  an  untiring  industry  and  fearless  activity,  which  have  as¬ 
tonished  every  body,  and  put  most  nations  comparatively  in  the 
back  ground.  To  the  national  character  it  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant;  it  inspires  a  feeling  of  independence,  a  laudable  ambition, 
with  a  consciousness  of  strength.  Where  is  the  man,  woman 
or  child,  that  does  not  feel  gratified  that  American  vessels  are 
better  built,  and  sail  faster;  that  American  seamen  are  more  ex¬ 
pert,  active,  vigilant,  and  enduring  than  those  of  most  other 
countries;  that  they  make  quicker  voyages  and  are  insured  at 
a  less  premium?  Surely  not  to  attend  to  all  the  just  rights 
of  so  useful  an  appendage  of  the  land,  hurt  whoever  it  may, 
would  be  the  height  of  folly,  and  equally  the  height  of  folly  to 
allow  this  child  of  the  land  to  indulge  its  caprices,  appetites,  and 
passions,  to  the  ruin  of  other  branches  of  the  family.  The  land 
is  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  general  good,  but  ought 
not  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  any  of  its  children,  to  their  own 
prejudice,  and  to  the  utter  prostration  of  other  and  equally  im¬ 
portant  appendages  and  branches  of  the  same  family.  No,  the 
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land  must  give  to  this  spoiled  child,  the  shipping  interest,  the 
rein,  and  allow  it  to  gorge  its  false  appetites,  and  thereby  de¬ 
stroy  itself  and  the  whole  family.  The  land  wants  ships,  ship¬ 
owners,  and  seamen,  with  foreign  commerce.  It  wants  also 
manufactures,  internal  commerce,  and  home  markets,  for  such 
articles  of  its  rude  produce,  as  are  not  wanted  abroad,  or  inca¬ 
pable  cf  being  carried  abroad;  and  it  must  and  will  have  them. 
Government  wants  all  these  establishments  also:  and  while  it  is 
without  either  of  them,  or  has  not  a  due  proportion  of  each,  it 
is  its  bounden  duty  to  take  such  effectual  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  them;  and  to  find  w’hat  measures  are  neces¬ 
sary,  it  may  very  properly  look  back  and  inquire  as  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  other  governments.  It 
evidently  ought  now,  in  time  of  peace,  to  put  the  country  in  a 
condition  not  to  be  compelled,  as  in  time  of  the  last  war,  to  de¬ 
pend  on  its  enemy  for  clothing  for  its  army,  and  for  blankets, 
&c.  to  pay  its  tribute  to  the  Indians,  or  propitiate  their  good 
will. 

If  manufactures  are  in  fact  as  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  as  they  are  held  to  be  by  the  high  authorities,  from 
whom  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  taken — and  as  to  their 
being  so,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt:  the  next  question 
is,  how,  and  by  what  means  is  their  establishment  to  be  effected 
in  this  country,  where  many  of  them  have  not  been  attempted, 
and  a  great  number  are  only  partially  understood,  and  but  feebly 
practised.  It  is  seen  that  the  great  masters,  from  whose  works 
extracts  have  been  taken,  agree  very  well  as  to  the  benefits  to 
be  expected  from  them,  while  as  to  the  measures  for  obtaining 
manufactures,  there  is  some  difference. 

As  a  general  rule,  both  Dr.  Smith  and  M.  Say  disapprove  of 
the  interposition  of  government  in  any  way  for  their  protection; 
and  it  was  against  their  opinion  in  this  respect  only,  which 
it  was  intended  the  brief  remarks,  made  in  regard  to  them  be¬ 
fore  the  board  of  agriculture,  should  be  applied;  and  it  is  still 
held,  that  in  this  particular  conclusion  they  were  mistaken,  to 
say  nothing  in  regard  to  other  points,  in  which,  upon  the  same 
premises,  they  come  to  conclusions  differing  from  each  other, 
or  of  the  numerous  points  in  which  Mr.  Ricardo  differs  from 
them  both.  But  a  few  short  extracts  more  from  M.  Say, 
will  disclose  definitely  their  views  upon  this  much  disputed 
point. 

Treating  “on  production,”  and  incidentally  of  duties  on  im¬ 
portations  and  bounties,  (in  which  he  is  to  be  considered  as  put¬ 
ting  duties  to  discourage  importations,  and  bounties  to  encourage 
production,  as  having  the  like  effect,  one  as  the  other,  on  pro¬ 
duction,)  M.  Say  says,  Vol.  I.  page  164 — 

“  But  governments  have  not  been  content  with  checking  the  importation  of 
foreign  products,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  national  prosperity  consists  in 
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selling  without  buying,  and  blind  to  the  very  impossibility  of  the  thing,  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  mere  imposition  of  a  tax  or  fine  upon  purchasing  of  foreigners, 
and  have,  in  many  instances,  offered  rewards  in  the  shape  of  bounties,  for  selling 
to  them.  This  expedient  has  been  employed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
British  government ,  which  has  always  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  to  enlarge  the 
vents  for  British  commercial  and  manufacturing  produce.” 

And  again,  page  166— 

“  Whenever  there  is  any  thing  to  be  made  by  a  particular  branch  of  industry, 
it  wants  no  encouragement:  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  made,  it  deserves 
none.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  argument,  that  perhaps  the  state  may  gain, 
though  individuals  cannot;  for  how  can  the  state  gain,  except  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  individuals?’’ 

And  again,  page  167  — 

“Though  bounties  are  chargeable,  and  a  gross  loss  to  the  national  wealth,  there 
are  cases,  in  which  it  is  politic  to  incur  that  loss,  as  where  a  particular  product 
must  be  had,  however  extravagant.” 

And  again,  same  page — 

“  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  wise  in  a  government  to  grant  a  premium  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  product,  which,  though  it  may  make  a  loss  in  the  outset ,  holds  out  a  fair 
prospect  of  profit,  in  a  few  years'  time." 

Was  il  not  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  two  first  of  the 
foregoing  extracts  from  the  work  of  M.  Say,  pages  164,  166, 
in  which  he  condemns  in  toto  the  interposition  of  government 
to  sustain  manufactures,  and  holds,  that  where  any  thing  is  to 
be  made  by  a  particular  branch,  it  needs  no  protection,  and 
where  there  is  not,  it  deserves  none,  and  for  the  steadfast  ad¬ 
herence  to  that  principle  throughout  his  works,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  put  down  as  on  our  side  of  the  question.  The  senti¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  last  extracts  from  page  167,  in  which  he 
differs  from  Dr.  Smith,  look  very  much  like  it,  and  would  do 
very  well  if  his  measure  was  practicable  in  a  country  like  this; 
but  his  plan  of  bounties  to  any  effectual  extent  would  never  be 
agreed  to  here,  if  large;  and  certainly  small  bounties  could  do 
no  kind  of  good.  But  whether  they  were  large  or  small,  they 
would  but  serve  to  put  the  English  government  and  ours  upon 
the  stretch,  to  see  which  would  give  their  people  most  respec¬ 
tively — the  one,  to  hold  fast  on  our  markets,  and  the  other,  to 
get  them  away — in  which  the  English  government  would  no 
doubt  outbid  ours;  and  the  effort  on  our  part,  after  being  tried 
for  a  few  years,  would  be  abandoned  as  useless.  The  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Smith,  as  appearing  in  the  extract  which  M.  Say  has 
quoted  above,  is  the  one  uniformly  maintained  throughout  his 
work,  excepting  as  to  matters  relating  to  public  defence;  and 
where  an  article  made  at  home  is  excised  or  taxed,  then  a 
correspondent  tax  is  admitted  to  be  proper  on  an  article  of  the 
kind  imported,  making  it  not  material  to  give  his  opinion  as 
stated  in  any  other  place,  being  entirely  in  favour  in  all  other 
instances,  of  a  free,  unrestrained  and  unlimited  commercial 
intercourse  between  different  nations  in  all  sorts  of  commo¬ 
dities. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Smith  at  first  view,  and  in  theory,  looks  very 
well,  and  perhaps  would  operate  well,  if  all  the  nations  were, 
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3s  they  ought  to  be,  brothers,  and  each,  respectively,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  equal  stock  of  Dr.  Smith’s  “  intelligence,  dexterity, 
judgment  and  skill,”  in  all  the  arts,  and  on  a  par  in  the  science 
of  profitably  vesting  and  employing  capital,  and  had  no  propen¬ 
sity  to  wars,  no  desire  to  excel  each  other  in  strength  or  ability 
to  defend  themselves,  or  to  commit  aggressions.  But  let  the 
stock  of  intelligence,  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  arts,  be  very 
unequal,  let  one  have  a  great  deal  or  about  all  of  that  stock,  and 
the  other  but  a  very  little  or  none;  and  let  the  one  which  has 
this  large  proportion,  have  with  it  a  keen  and  shrewd  capacity 
for  applying  capital  to  profitable  purposes : — then  take  a  view 
of  each — see  which  is  most  capable  of  living  comfortably  and 
peaceably  at  home;  which,  in  a  strife  to  do  each  other  the  most 
harm,  has  the  advantage;  and  it  will  soon  be  seen,  that,  with 
equal  numbers  on  each  side,  the  one  having  the  large  stock  must 
prevail  and  give  the  law;  and  where  the  matter  in  dispute  does 
not  actually  rise  to  blows,  the  one  with  the  large  stock  will  be 
able  to  back  his  arguments  with  such  powerful  considerations 
as  generally  to  carry  his  point.  Dr.  Smith  and  M.  Say,  both, 
throughout  their  works,  consider  the  one  as  being  rich  and 
strong,  and  the  other,  and  with  great  propriety,  imbecile,  weak, 
poor  or  beggarly.  We  need  look  no  farther  for  proofs  and  il¬ 
lustrations  than  the  circumstances  of  this  country  during  the 
last  war,  and  to  the  suffering  condition  of  the  army,  for  want  of 
clothing,  blankets,  and  nearly  every  thing.  Contrast  again  the 
eondition  of  Spain,  after  losing  her  American  provinces,  with 
that  of  England,  after  she  lost  her  American  provinces.  Spain 
was  too  deficient  in  means,  too  “  beggarly”  poor  to  make  any 
great  effort  to  maintain  her  control  over  those  provinces;  and 
without  them  she  presents  nothing  but  the  most  haggard  spec¬ 
tacle  of  poverty — nothing  but  the  lean  skeleton  of  an  immolated 
victim,  and  has  become,  in  fact,  a  voluntary  dependant  of 
France. 

England,  with  about  the  same  number  of  people  as  Spain,  in 
her  seven  years’  war  to  hold  her  provinces,  expended  enormous 
sums  of  money,  and  made  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  every 
kind.  But  she  came  out  of  that  contest,  buoyant,  healthy,  and 
strong,  not  only  able  to  sustain  her  own  burdens,  but  to  give 
credit  to  every  body;  and  in  the  two  first  years  after  the  peace, 
drew  from  this  country,  with  the  products  of  her  manufacturing 
industry,  almost  every  guinea  which  her  armies  had  left  behind 
them  in  it,  and  every  French  crown  and  dollar  which  our  go¬ 
vernment  had  borrowed  from  France  and  Holland  to  carry  on 
the  war. 

At  the  time  when  all  Spain  became  consolidated  into  one 
government,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  she  was  a  great 
deal  further  advanced  in  all  the  manufacturing  arts  and  pro¬ 
ductions  than  Britain;  her  population  much  larger;  her  cli 
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mate  better,  and  her  soil  naturally  richer.  Had  she  nou¬ 
rished  and  cherished  her  artisans  and  manufacturers,  as  Mr. 
Smith  says  England  did  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
she  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  continuing  to  this  day  by 
far  her  superior.  But  she  neglected  and  oppressed  her  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  so  that  instead  of  increasing,  they  diminished  in 
number  and  strength.  The  policy  of  buying  from  other  nations 
where  money  was  worth  more,  and  would  buy  more,  may  be 
set  down  as  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  her  decline  and 
present  poverty.  With  the  decline  of  her  artisans  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  aggregate  of  her  entire  population  retrograded; 
her  land  became  less  cultivated  ;  and  more  of  it  is  left  to  wastes 
and  commons  at  the  present,  than  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

Illustrations  in  proof  of  the  positions  we  have  taken,  might 
be  cited  from  the  histories  of  all  nations;  and  numerous  authen¬ 
tic  authorities  might  be  quoted;  but  they  would  occupy  too  much 
space;  and  the  only  reason  why  the  authorities  already  quoted, 
have  been  exclusively  given,  is  because  they  have  been  more  en¬ 
tirely  relied  upon  by  the  opposition. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  all  the  measures 
taken  by  England  and  other  governments  for  the  introduction 
of  manufactures,  are  approved.  They  acted  nearly  without  pre¬ 
cedents:  but  their  example,  and  the  history  of  their  example, 
furnish  us  with  numerous  landmarks  by  which  we  may  direct 
our  course.  It  will  be  found  that  manufactures  have  nowhere 
succeeded,  without  powerful  and  strong  protection  and  encou¬ 
ragement  by  government,  at  the  commencement:  and  of  this 
character  were  the  effectual  measures  which  England  took,  to 
sustain  her  woollen  manufactures  against  the  superior  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art,  and  skill,  and  capitals  of  the  older  establishments 
and  workmen  of  Flanders.  England  was  nearly  in  the  same 
situation  with  regard  to  Flanders,  as  we  are  now  with  England: 
and  we  have  seen  those  measures  continued  by  England,  until 
difficulties  are  now  experienced  from  excessive  numbers  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  trade,  and  excessive  production.  Measures  are  to 
be  taken  with  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  communities  are  at  different  times  placed.  Some  of  the 
measures  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  were  at  no  time,  nor 
in  any  country  proper:  such  was  the  edict  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  in  ordering  the  holders  of  particular  foreign  articles, 
under  high  penalties,  to  send  them  out  of  the  country.  It  might 
have  been  proper  not  to  allow  any  more  to  be  brought  in:  but 
it  was  arbitrary  and  unjust  to  order  those  out,  which  had  been 
imported  according  to  law. 

The  exportation  of  corn  was  forbidden  in  France,  under  the 
administration  of  M.  Colbert,  with  the  view  of  lessening  its 
price  to  the  numerous  manufactories,  which  he  encouraged  or 
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caused  to  be  established.  It  discouraged  the  growers  of  corn 
without  much  lessening  its  price;  while  it  rendered  the  growers 
of  corn  less  able  to  purchase  manufactures. 

The  theory  of  the  advocates  for  manufactures  in  this  country, 
worthy  of  support  is:  That  the  several  sections,  kinds,  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  manufactures,  shall  be  taken  up,  not  all  together, 
but  successively,  and  one  after  another;  and  the  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  be  extended  to  them  each  for  a  time  respectively,  com¬ 
mencing  with  such,  at  first,  as  are  most  wanted  and  as  are  evi¬ 
dently  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  physical  properties  of  the 
country,  and  afford  reasonable  prospect  of  succeeding  after  they 
are  once  under  way.  And  so  on,  from  time  to  time,  with  others, 
which  present  like  appearances  of  succeeding,  and  as  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  country  shall  indicate  to  be  proper.  And  none  of 
them  should  be  encouraged,  or  particularly  protected,  unless  the 
climate  and  other  physical  properties  of  the  country  offer  some 
reasonable  aptitude  to  the  undertaking.  But  when  once  taken 
in  hand,  the  measures  should  always  be  effectual  to  produce, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  object  intended.  And  when  a 
branch  of  business  has  once  taken  thorough  foot-hold  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  it  may  safely  be  left  to  sustain  itself,  and  thereby  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  first  calculations  about  it,  may  be  tested.  If  it 
cannot  then  stand  in  competition  with  like  articles  made  in  other 
countries,  it  will  afford  evidence  that  the  attempt  to  make  it  was 
untimely,  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  artificers  and  their 
dependents  in  unprofitable  undertakings,  which,  it  is  seen,  may 
be  enlarged  by  artificial  means  to  an  extent  which  it  may  prove 
very  distressing  to  let  down. 

It  is  very  respectfully  presumed,  that  enough  has  been  show’n 
from  Doctor  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  M  Say,  (being  the  authorities 
most  relied  upon  by  the  opposition,)  to  satisfy  every  reasonable 
mind  of  the  great  usefulness,  if  not  indispensable  necessity  of 
manufactures,  to  the  landed  interest,  to  the  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  commerce  of  the  country,  to  the  revenue  from  duties  on 
imports,  and  to  the  political  consideration,  strength  and  power 
of  the  government  of  this  country.  And  it  is  also  respectfully 
submitted,  whether  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  over¬ 
come,  and  the  discouragements  to  undertakings  from  the  over¬ 
powering  competitions  between  the  makers,  especially  of  wool¬ 
len  goods  in  this  country,  and  that,  from  which  we  have  hither¬ 
to  been  supplied,  are  not  such  as  to  make  it  advisable,  reasona¬ 
ble,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress  to  throw  its  protecting 
shield  around  them,  and  to  extend  to  them  a  prompt,  powerful, 
and  efficient  protection. 

Any  interference  or  protection  by  government,  it  is  seen,  is' 
opposed  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Ricardo.  But  after  full  considera¬ 
tion,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  rule  is  insisted  upon 
throughout  his  work,  it  is  held  that  M.  Say  is  on  our  side  of 
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this  question.  That  his  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  ap 
plicable  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  although  his 
mode  of  affording  encouragement,  is  not  suited  to  our  condi¬ 
tion ;  nor  in  this  country,  with  antagonists,  such  as  we  have  to 
contend  with,  sufficient  to  effect  the  purposes  he  has  in  view. 
It  might  answer  in  countries  differently  circumstanced,  in 
France,  for  instance,  but  cannot  do  so  here. 

The  reasons  offered  by  M.  Say  for  departing  from  his  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  are  worth  repeating,  and  would  be  repeated  if  these 
remarks  had  not  occupied  more  room  than  it  was  intended  they 
should.  But  they  are  referred  to  as  affording  substantial  rea¬ 
sons  for  differing  from  Dr.  Smith,  and  such  as  are  unanswerable 
by  the  objections  to  the  protection  of  manufactures  at  this  time, 
in  this  country.  But  our  case  requires  remedies  far  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  those  proposed  by  M.  Say;  and  at  the  same  time, 
such,  if  practicable,  as  shall  cost  nobody  in  this  country  any 
thing. 

The  reason  why  ordinary  duties  on  importations  do  not  afford 
to  the  home  manufacturer  sufficient  protection,  is,  that  they  do 
not  save  him  from  a  fall  in  price,  occasioned  by  the  market 
being  overstocked,  a  consequence  always  sure  to  happen  when 
the  ordinary  supply  is  made  in  England,  and  when  the  like 
quantity,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  also  made  in  this  country.  The 
manufacturer  here  sets  about  making  cloth,  expecting  to  get  the 
usual  importing  price  for  his  cloth,  say  six  dollars  per  yard; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  overstock,  is  compelled  to  take  four, 
when  his  actual  disbursements  to  make  it  have  been  five.  A 
manufacturer  in  this  country,  where  every  thing  is  new,  has 
difficulties  enough  to  encounter  without  this  depression:  and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  for  the  consumer  to  require  him  to 
pay  a  penalty  which  may  cost  him  his  all,  for  attempting  to 
supply  the  market  with  his  goods.  If  the  consumer  can  be 
supplied  with  the  article  at  what  he  would  have  had  to  give, 
had  none  been  manufactured  here,  it  is  all  he  ought  to  ask. 
All  the  manufacturer  of  woollen  cloth  asks,  is  to  be  assured  of 
the  market  for  his  cloth  at  the  price  which  it  was  in  1824 — 5. 
Can  there  be  any  way  devised  to  assure  him  of  that  price?  If 
there  can,  and  it  be  adopted,  there  is  no  doubt  but  in  a  short 
time  the  country  will  be  supplied  with  cloth  at  home.  But  it 
is  apprehended,  that  notwithstanding  the  price  of  woollen  cloths 
has  fallen  one-third  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  overstock, 
that  they  must  still  further  decline,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
English  government  or  board  of  trade,  the  article  must  still 
further  go  down  in  price,  until  finally  the  utter  prostration  and 
ruin  of  our  new  beginners  is  effected,  and  the  sheep  of  our 
farmers  are  again  killed  off.  This  thing  should  not  be  so:  and 
for  cure  of  this  greatest  of  all  the  manufacturer’s  and  farmer’s 
evils,  a  remedy  should  be  provided  commensurate  with  that  evil. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  principles  of  the  British  corn- 
laws  might  be  applied  to  the  importation  of  woollen  cloths,  or 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  and  several  other  articles,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  is  now  getting  under  way.  That  is,  that  large 
samples  of  every  description  of  woollen  cloths,  and  such  other 
articles,  as  it  is  intended  to  encourage  the  making  of  in  this 
country,  shall  be  provided  and  kept  in  each  of  the  custom¬ 
houses;  and  that  the  average  importing  prices  for  the  years 
1821  to  1825,  both  years  inclusive,  of  such  articles  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  as  near  as  may  be,  and  marked  on  such  samples;  that  all 
woollen  goods  and  other  articles,  the  like  of  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  shall  be  made  here,  shall,  as  they  come  in,  instead  of 
being  taken  from  the  ship  to  the  importer’s  store,  be  taken  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  custom-house  store,  and  there  be  examined  and 
compared  with  the  samples  by  the  regular  appraisers.  The 
current  market  prices  for  such  articles  at  the  time  they  are  en¬ 
tered  to  be  also  ascertained,  and  if  such  current  market  prices 
are  not  above  the  prices  marked  on  the  samples — the  imported 
goods  shall  be  kept  under  government  locks,  until  the  market 
price  rises  above,  and  when  so,  they  may  be  admitted,  until  the 
price  is  again  down  to  that  marked  on  the  samples,  of  which 
the  appraisers  shall  be  the  judges;  and  whose  doings  shall  all  be 
open  and  subject  to  the  investigation  as  well  of  the  importer  as 
the  manufacturer. 

This  plan  may,  in  practice,  prove  less  efficient  and  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  execution,  than  is  apprehended.  It  is  seen  that  a  very 
high  responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  appraisers;  and  there  may 
be  evasions,  collusions,  and  frauds,  which  it  may  not  be  practi¬ 
cable  to  prevent.  But  if  it  can  be  carried  into  effect,  and  de¬ 
pressions  below  the  usual  importing  prices  for  those  years  pre¬ 
vented  ;  the  works  now  under  way  will  go  on  with  spirit;  the 
number  of  undertakers  in  the  woollen  cloth  business  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  enlarged  ;  the  market  will  not  only  soon  be  filled  to 
the  brim,  but  by  necessary  competitions,  our  manufacturers’ 
prices  will  soon  fall  to  the  lowest  practicable  point.  But  if  this 
plan  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  practicable,  then  absolute  prohi¬ 
bitions,  or  greatly  enlarged  duties,  ought  to  be  resorted  to;  for 
after  commencing  and  encouraging  investments  to  be  made  in 
manufactures,  it  would  be  madness  to  abandon  not  only  those 
who  have  adventured  so  much,  but  the  country  to  another  ten 
years’  distress.  And  why  not  resort  to  high  duties  or  prohibi¬ 
tions?  Where  is  the  country  that  has  arrived  to  any  thing  like 
what  may  be  termed  a  manufacturing  country,  which  has  not 
been  compelled  to  both  these  measures  at  the  commencement? 
It  would  seem,  that  no  country,  without  strong  protections  at 
first,  can  succeed  in  manufactures.  Ireland  presents  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  Until  her  late  union  with  England,  in  1800,  she  was  held 
under  restraints  which  prevented  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
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tures,  particularly  those  of  iron  and  wool,  though  naturally  weli 
adapted  to  both.  She  had  fossil  coal  in  abundance,  iron  ore,  and 
wool;  and  although  now  for  twenty-six  years  she  has  been 
freed  from  all  restraints,  makes  no  advances  in  iron,  and  conti¬ 
nues,  as  before  the  restraints  were  removed,  to  send  her  wool 
and  other  rude  products  to  England,  and  to  get  buck  in  return 
woollen  cloths,  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.  In  the  year  1824,  there 
were  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  single  port  of  Liverpool 
alone,  of  beans  and  hams,  120,606  cvvt. ;  of  beef  and  pork,  6,399 
tierces,  and  17,607  bbls. ;  of  butter,  179,899  cwt. ;  of  corn, 
[wheat]  635, 8S9  quarters,  or  5,087,112  bushels;  of  meal  and 
flour,  240,349  cwt.;  of  sheeps’  wool,  1,302,321  lbs.;  of  cows 
and  oxen,  25,025;  of  horses,  602;  of  sheep,  44,879;  and  of 
pigs,  25,120.  We  quote  from  the  National  Gazette  of  July  7, 
1825:  and  if  this  quantity  of  rude  produce  was  exported  from 
Ireland  in  one  year  to  the  single  port  of  Liverpool  alone,  what 
must  have  been  the  aggregate  of  her  exports  to  all  the  other 
British  ports  and  to  the  British  colonies? 

Query,  would  it  not  be  better  for  Ireland  to  set  some  of  her 
starving  potato-eating  population  to  converting  the  iron  ore 
and  fossil  coal  with  which  it  abounds,  into  the  hardware  and  cut¬ 
lery,  which  she  wants?  and  the  wool  with  which  she  abounds, 
into  the  woollen  cloths,  which  she  wants  for  the  same  classes  of 
her  population  for  which  we  want  them  here?  and  to  have  let 
her  potato-eaters  consume  the  meat,  bread-stuffs,  &c.  which  she 
sends  to  England  to  feed  the  manufacturers  of  the  latter  island? 
But  can  she  do  it?  There  is  now  no  law  against  it.  It  seems, 
she  cannot,  or  she  would  have  set  about  it  immediately  after  her 
emancipation;  and  there  is  this  very  good  reason  why  she  can¬ 
not  :  the  habits  of  the  people  of  both  England  and  Ireland,  their 
course  of  trade,  and  commercial  intercourse,  have  become  so 
firmly  settled  and  fixed — the  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  arts  are  all  so  entirely  on  one  side,  with  the  capital, 
and  manufacturing  machines  and  fixtures,  that  they  cannot  now 
be  altered,  or  nothing  short  of  the  strong  and  powerful  interposi¬ 
tion  of  government  can  alter  them.  Were  Ireland  independent 
of  England — had  she  a  government  of  her  own — she  could,  and 
no  doubt  very  promptly'  would,  impose  restraints  which  would 
very  soon  alter  and  mend  her  condition.  But  that  union,  that 
horrible  union,  has  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  interpose  the  most 
trifling  barrier  to  British  commercial  and  manufacturing  domina¬ 
tion,  or  for  alleviating  her  own  misery.  With  a  population  of 
seven  millions,  she  seems  doomed  to  drudge  on  in  the  old  po¬ 
tato-eating  way,  and  as  her  potato  warrens  throw  out  their  ig¬ 
norant  and  redundant  population,  she  must  pay  for  carrying 
them  off  to  Canada  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  seen  that  manufactures  are  held  by  Doctor  Smith  and  M. 
Say,  and  by  all  writers  on  the  science  of  political  economy,  to 
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be  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  all  countries,  and  that  those 
countries  are  denominated  “  poor”  or  “  beggarly”  which  are 
without  them.  We  have,  therefore,  their  authority  for  making 
it  our  business  to  obtain  them.  Where  a  duty  is  enjoined,  the 
powers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  that  duty  are  conferred. 
Our  experience,  and  that  of  all  other  countries  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  proved  it  to  be  impracticable  to  get  them  into 
successful  operation,  without  governmental  protection  in  their 
infancy  at  least.  And  shall  we  hesitate  to  adopt  the  only  mode 
which  has  proved  practicable?  M  Say  gives  the  probable  rea¬ 
son  why  Doctor  Smith  came  to  the  conclusion  which  he  did, 
to  wit : 

“  Smith  wrote  at  a  period  and  in  a  country  where  personal  interest  is  well  un* 
derstood,  and  where  any  profitable  mode  of  investing  capital  and  industry,  is  not 
likely  to  be  long  overlooked.” 

That  is,  he  wrote  in  a  country,  (Britain,)  and  at  a  time  when 
arts  and  manufactures  had  already  arrived,  (by  the  nursing  care 
of  government,)  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  were  in 
full  operation  and  practice,  and  at  a  time,  moreover,  when  it 
might  have  been  good  policy  to  have  withdrawn  that  protection 
and  to  have  left  them  to  take  care  of  themselves;  or  when  the 
necessity  for  protection  was  not  as  evident  as  it  was  in  their  in¬ 
fancy.  M.  Say  had  seen  his  “  miserably  enough  provinces  of 
France;”  and  might  well  exclaim  as  he  did,  that  “Colbert  did 
not  ruin  France  by  his  protection  to  manufactures,”  which  Mr. 
Smith  had  reprobated.  He  could  look  with  complacency  on 
the  great  exertions  of  Colbert  to  better  the  condition  of  France, 
by  the  diffusion  of  manufactures.  We  therefore  most  cordially 
agree  with  M.  Say,  that  Doctor  Smith  was  mistaken;  while  we 
hold  with  them  both  as  to  the  great  benefits  which  manufactures 
confer  on  the  land,  on  internal  and  external  commerce,  and  on 
the  revenue;  and  with  M.  Say,  as  to  the  policy  and  propriety 
of  extending  to  them  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  go¬ 
vernment.  That  in  fact,  a  good,  wise,  and  paternal  govern¬ 
ment,  will  nurse,  protect,  and  defend  them  in  their  infancy, 
as  readily  as  a  parent  will  nurse,  protect,  and  defend  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  necessity  for  protection  by  government  to  our  new  un¬ 
dertakers  in  manufactures,  might  be  made  to  appear  still  more 
evident,  by  contrasting  more  minutely  their  imbecility  with 
the  strength  of  their  competitors,  the  British  manufacturers. 
By  pointing  out  the  highly  prepared  condition  of  England,  to 
maintain  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  supremacy  and  do¬ 
mination,  not  only  over  Ireland,  but  over  every  other  country 
which  has  not  the  power  or  inclination  to  defend  its  own  adven¬ 
turers;  by  pointing  out  the  particular  steps  and  measures  taken 
by  Britain  to  acquire  her  preponderating  ascendency,  all  com¬ 
mencing  in  encouragements,  protections,  restraints,  and  prohi- 
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bitions;  by  showing  that  she  has  abated  nothing,  relaxed  in 
nothing,  but  with  the  view  of  advancing  her  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests;  that  she  holds  fast  to  all  the  measures 
which  are  deemed  material  for  maintaining  her  control  and  do¬ 
mination.  But  to  do  it,  would  require  more  room  and  time 
than  can  now  be  devoted  to  it.  The  foregoing  remarks  are 
therefore  submitted,  imperfect  as  they  are,  to  the  candid  consi¬ 
deration  of  brother  farmers  in  particular,  that  largest  and  now 
greatly  depressed  section  of  this  community.  Entertaining, 
mean  time,  the  strongest  conviction,  that  the  country  must  re¬ 
main  depressed,  and  comparatively  poor,  while  its  lands  are 
badly  cultivated  and  of  little  value,  and  its  water  powers  are 
running  to  waste;  that  the  land  never  will  be  well  cultivated 
and  of  proper  value,  until  it  has  home  markets  for  its  rude  pro¬ 
ducts;  that  it  never  can  have  these  home  markets,  and  its  water 
powers  occupied,  without  manufactures,  and  while  the  rich,  or 
those  of  their  dependants,  who  have  the  means,  purchase  their 
clothing,  &c.  from  foreigners;  that  manufactures  cannot  for  a 
long  time,  if  ever,  be  put  in  successful  operation,  unless,  while 
learning  and  getting  under  way,  they  can  be  fully  protected 
against  the  depression  in  price,  which  must  be  the  certain  con¬ 
sequence  of  competition  between  them  and  those  foreigners 
who  have  heretofore  supplied  the  market;  that  the  required  pro¬ 
tection  would  bring  to  us  colonies  of  able  artisans  from  abroad, 
and  capital  if  wanted — or  we  should  soon  raise  them  here  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  any  other  branch  of  business;  that  the  revenue 
to  government,  derivable  from  duties  on  imports,  is  primarily 
determined  by  the  amount  of  exports,  or  the  amount  of  products 
raised  or  made  in  the  country,  which  foreigners  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  purchase  from  it;  that  these  exports  are  always  larger 
from  manufacturing  countries  than  from  those  which  are  not  so; 
that  the  welfare  of  the  land  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  ma¬ 
nufactures;  that  internal  and  external  commerce  would  be  great¬ 
ly  extended  by  them;  that  the  arm  of  government  and  its  re¬ 
venue  would  be  highly  benefited  by  them;  and,  therefore,  for 
these  reasons,  good  policy  dictates  prompt  and  effectual  protec¬ 
tion  to  manufactures. 
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NOTE  I.  page  9. 

In  Hertzberg’s  Discourses,  delivered  at  Berlin,  in  1786,  will  be  found  some 
of  the  outlines  of  measures,  adopted  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  which  its  great 
renovation  was  effected:  he  says,  pages  23,  25,  and  26,  “The  king  protects 
and  encourages  manufacturers  in  every  possible  manner,  especially  by  advanc¬ 
ing  large  sums  of  money,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  their  manufactures,  ani¬ 
mating  them  by  rewards,  and  establishing  magazines  of  wool  in  all  the  little 
towns,  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  woollen  manufacturers.  Before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  reign,  Prussia  had  but  few  silk  manufactures,  and  those  of 
but  little  importance;  but  the  present  king  has  established  and  given  liberal 
encouragement  to  a  great  number,  so  that  they  employ  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  workmen,  and  the  annual  value  of  goods  manufactured  by  them,  is  two 
millions  of  crowns.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  1,200,250  ells  of  silk  stuffs, 
have  been  manufactured  in  Berlin,  and  400,000  of  gauze.  We  are  in  possession 
of  almost  every  kind  of  manufactures,  and  we  not  only  can  exclusively  supply 
the  Prussian  dominions,  but  also  furnish  the  remote  countries  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  with  linen  and  woollen  cloths;  and  our  own  manufactures  go  even  to 
China,  where  some  of  our  Silesian  cloths  are  conveyed  by  way  of  Russia.  We 
export  every  year,  linen  cloths  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  crowns,  and 
woollen  cloths  and  wool,  to  the  amount  of  four  millions.  If  the  king  has  greatly 
increased  population,  by  his  encouragement  of  agriculture,  he  has  advanced  it 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  by  the  great  number  of  manufactures  and  trades  of 
all  kinds,  which  he  has  caused  to  be  established,  or  to  which  he  has  given  en¬ 
couragement.  It  is  with  a  view  to  encourage  trade,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin  and  Potsdam,  are  exempted  from  military  service.  And  his  majesty 
grants  nearly  the  same  indulgence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  circles  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Silesia,  where  the  poor  but  industrious  and  sober  weavers,  who  are  set¬ 
tled  in  a  narrow  and  barren  district,  carry  on  those  flourishing  linen  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  produce  us  an  exportation  of  so  many  millions,  and  to  the  little  city 
of  Hertzberg  only,  a  trade  of  two  millions  of  crowns  annually.  The  king  has 
in  this  district,  a  canton  for  his  foot  guards;  but  from  his  unwillingness  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  population  of  the  district,  he  seldom  draws  from  hence  any  recruits.” 


NOTE  II.  page  17. 

The  governments  of  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  expecting  to  enlarge 
their  external  commerce  and  revenue,  fixed  their  tariffs  soon  after  their  late  long 
wars  with  France,  upon  the  principles  of  the  general  rule  of  Dr.  Smith  and  M. 
Say,  allowing  a  nearly  unrestrained  admittance  of  foreign  commodities.  Eng¬ 
land,  the  country  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  France,  the  country  of  M.  Say,  were  wise 
enough,  however,  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  theories  of  these  gentlemen  in  this 
respect.  We  find  the  countries  which  made  the  trial,  after  trying  this  experi¬ 
ment  for  a  few  years,  altering  their  tariff's,  and  speaking  of  it  in  this  way.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  said:  it  “offers  continual  encouragement  to  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  other  countries — and  its  own  manufactures  perish  in  the  struggle  which 
they  are  unable  to  maintain.  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  regret ,  ice 
acknowledge  that  it  is  our  own  proper  experience,  which  enables  us  to  trace 
this  picture.  The  evils  which  it  details  have  been  realized  in  Russia  and  in 
Poland,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  act  of  7 — 19th  of  December,  1818  Agricul¬ 
ture  without  a  market,  industry  without  protection,  languish  and  decline.  Spe¬ 
cie  is  exported,  and  the  most  solid  commercial  houses  are  shaken,  and  the  public 
prosperity  would  soon  feel  the  wound  inflicted  on  private  fortunes,  if  new  re¬ 
gulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  It  is  only  after 
these  losses  have  come  to  their  height,  after  events  have  proved  that  our  agri¬ 
culture  and  our  commerce,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  industry,  are  not  only 
paralized,  but  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  that  his  imperial  majesty  has  form¬ 
ed  the  resolution,”  &c 
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Holland  in  altering  her  tariff,  gives  us  the  following  as  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  she  had  tried,  and  found  it  to  be  indispensable  to  abandon: — 

“  Our  people  are  in  the  most  unfortunate  situation  for  want  of  work,  as  it 
appears  from  authentic  documents  submitted  to  the  states  general,  that  one- 
ninth  part  of  the  most  industrious  nation  in  the  world,  passionately  devoted  to 
labour,  is  reduced  to  the  abject  state  of  mendicity,  or  to  solicit  aid  to  support 
their  existence;  that  a  still  more  numerous  part,  the  middle  and  working  class, 
is  circumscribed  to  the  consumption  of  mere  necessaries ;  and  that  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce  being  in  a  languishing  condition,  the  profits  of  persons  who 
follow  these  two  branches  of  industry,  are  insignificant.  It  is  the  tariff  of  1816, 
which  has  opened  the  door  to  the  productions  of  foreign  industry  ;  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  there  has  been  a  constant  deficiency  in  our  finances,  because  the  working 
classes,  deprived  of  wages,  have  been  obliged  to  diminish  their  consumption  of 
the  articles  subject  to  the  excise  and  impost;  and  because  the  manufacturers, 
the  merchants,  and  the  traders,  deprived  of  the  profit  which  they  derived  from 
the  disbursement  of  the  most  part  of  those  wages,  have  likewise  been  obliged  to 
diminish  their  consumption.  It  is  since  1816,  that  the  ninth  part  of  the  nation 
is  reduced  either  to  mendicity,  or  to  require  assistance  for  support  It  is  since 
1816,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  have  declined  with  giant  strides.  It  is 
since  1816,  that  the  metallic  medium  of  the  nation  has  been  lavished  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute  to  foreign  industry.  This  disappearance  of  specie  is  most  perniciously  felt 
by  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  houses,  which,  except  in  Brussels  and  the  Hague, 
have  fallen  since  that  period,  more  than  one-third,  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
impoverishment  of  the  nation  ;  for  if  our  resources  were  the  same  as  formerly, 
houses  would  still  command  the  same  price.” 

There  is  then  enumerated  a  number  of  articles  of  British  manufacture  which 
had  been  admitted  under  light  duties  into  Holland,  and  completely  prostrated 
the  manufacturers  of  like  articles  in  Holland,  and  put  large  sections  of  its 
population  out  of  business.  Had  the  English  and  French  adopted  like  liberal 
systems,  and  received  the  productions  of  Holland  under  correspondent  light 
duties,  it  might  not  have  created  such  serious  distress  in  Holland.  But  no  : 
Britain  and  France  were  then,  and  always  had  been,  too  wise  to  be  taken  in  by 
specious  theories.  It  may  have  been  gratifying  to  see  their  competitors  in  other 
countries  fall  into  such  errors ;  but  they  were  too  wise  to  be  taken  in  by  them 
themselves. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  published  in  London,  No.  48,  page  301,  furnishes,  in 
very  few  words,  the  opinions  entertained  of  those  theories  in  England: — 

“  It  is  a  strong  reason  for  doubting  the  practicability  of  these  schemes,  that 
statesmen  have  no  where  ventured  upon  them  ;  not  from  ignorance,  as  has  been 
petulantly  pretended,  but  from  extended  knowledge.  Neither  in  new  nor  in  old 
states,  do  legislatures  find  the  utopian  ideas  of  these  philosophers  to  be  feasible; 
yet  Adam  Smith,  the  great  advocate  for  the  most  unrestricted  trade,  is  read 
in  all  countries  and  languages,  and  his  doctrines  have  been  moulded  into  all 
shapes,  whether  to  inform  youth  or  puzzle  the  learned.  Reflection  and  practice 
seem  to  show  that  this  valuable  writer  carried  too  far  his  views  of  freedom  of 
trade.”  It  is  in  this  latter  particular,  in  which  Dr.  Smith  is  most  evidently  in 
error  ;  yet  a  most  fortunate  and  profitable  error  it  has  proved  to  England  For 
while  England  has  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  following  his  advice  as  to  this 
matter,  it  has  led  many  of  her  competitors  in  other  countries  astray,  and  in¬ 
duced  them  to  continue  much  longer  the  consumers  of  English  mutton,  turnips, 
and  wool,  in  the  shape  of  woollen  cloths,  while  the  like  articles  of  their  own, 
have  lain  and  rotted  on  their  hands. 


NOTE  III.  pages  27  and  35. 

The  English  Board  of  Trade  has  lately  been  amalgamated  with,  and  performs 
its  functions  as  a  committee  of,  the  King’s  privy  council.  It  appears  not  only 
to  be  intimately  conversant  with  every  department  of  British  manufactures  and 
trade  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  equally  so  with  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  all  other  countries,  and  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  feelings,  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  other  countries,  in  relation  to  manufactures 
and  trade.  And  upon  no  other  country  does  it  appear  to  keep  a  sharper  look 
out,  than  upon  this.  The  English  ministers,  consuls,  and  private  commercial 
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agents,  scattered  throughout  the  world,  no  doubt,  keep  this  board  constantly 
advised  of  every  thing  going  on  which  they  consider  material  to  England,  or  to 
its  manufactures  and  trade.  It  is  thereby  enabled  to  adopt  counteracting  mea¬ 
sures  ;  and,  where  the  presses  of  foreign  countries  are  open  to  them,  to  engen¬ 
der  or  keep  alive  prejudices  and  hostilities  among  the  different  classes.  A 
standing  board  of  this  kind,  having  access  to  the  secret  service  fund,  can  do  a 
great  deal,  and  it  appears  to  have  never  been  better  filled  or  more  active  than  at 
the  present  time. 

The  fifteen  hundred  bales  of  home  made  cotton  cloths,  sent  last  season  from 
Boston  to  the  Mediterranean,  had  not  more  than  half  way  reached  their  port  of 
destination,  before  the  fact  of  their  being  under  way,  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  of  the  privy  council. 

Hear  again  what  this  same  chairman  stated  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  July, 
1826.  (We  quote  from  the  National  Journal.) 

“  In  commerce,  in  navigation,  in  naval  power  and  maritime  pretensions,  the 
United  States  are  our  most  formidable  rival.”  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  to 
have  heard  him  say,  (if  he  could  have  said  it  with  equal  truth,)  the  same  thing 
of  us  in  regard  to  manufactures.  Their  jealousy  is  endurable;  but  it  is  rather 
mortifying  to  be  ranked  with  Poland  in  that  respect,  Hear  what  he  says,  also, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  speech.  “  The  House,  sir,  is  aware  that  our  naviga¬ 
tion  laws  have  a  twofold  object :  first,  to  maintain  within  the  country  a  great 
commercial  marine.  And,  secondly,  (an  object  no  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  a 
statesman,)  to  prevent  any  one  other  nation  from  engrossing  too  large  a  portion 
of  the  navigation  of  the  world.”  In  this,  probably,  lies  the  secret  cause  of  their 
breaking  otf  our  trade  with  their  colonies. 


APPENDIX. 


Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Extracted  from  the  Prospectus  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Emporium,  in  1813,  edited  by  THOMAS  COOPER,  M  l),  then  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  now  President  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  S.  C. 

1st.  Our  population  is  becoming  scattered  over  such  an  extent  of  territory, 
that  the  nation  is  really  weakened  by  it.  Defence  is  more  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  Active  hostility  almost  impossible.  The  communication  of  society, 
and  of  course  of  knowledge,  is  greatly  retarded.  Many  of  our  citizens  are 
tempted  to  live  in  a  half  savage  state.  And  even  the  administration  of  law, 
and  the  maintenance  of  order  and  necessary  subordination,  is  rendered  imper¬ 
fect,  tardy,  and  expensive. 

2dly.  OUR  AGRICULTURISTS  WANT  A  HOME  MARKET.  MANU¬ 
FACTURES  WOULD  SUPPLY  IT.  AGRICULTURE,  AT  GREAT  DIS¬ 
TANCES  FROM  SEAPORTS,  LANGUISHES  FOR  WANT  OF  THIS.  Great 
Britain  exhibits  an  instance  of  unexampled  power  and  wealth  by  means  of  an 
agriculture  greatly  dependent  on  a  system  of  manufactures— and  her  agricul- 
ture,  thus  situated,  is  the  best  in  the  world,  though  still  capable  of  great  im¬ 
provement. 

3dly.  We  are  loo  much  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  articles  that  habit 
has  converted  into  necessaries.  A  state  of  war  demands  privations  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizens  reluctantly  submit  to.  HOME  MANUFACTURES 
WOULD  GREATLY  LESSEN  THE  EVIL. 

4th ly.  By  means  of  debts  incurred  for  foreign  manufactures,  we  are  almost 
again  become  colonists— we  are  too  much  under  the  influence,  indirectly,  of 
British  merchants  and  British  agents.  We  are  not  an  independent  people. — 
Manufactures  among  us  would  tend  to  correct  this,  and  give  a  stronger  tone  of 
nationality  at  home.  I  greatly  value  the  intercourse  with  that  country  of  pre¬ 
eminent  knowledge  and  energy ;  but  our  dependence  upon  it  is  often  so  great, 
as  to  be  oppressive  to  ourselves. 
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ithly.  The  state  of  agriculture  -would  improve  -with  the  improvement  of  manu¬ 
factures,  by  means  of  the  general  spirit  of  energy  and  exertion,  which  no 
■where  exists  in  so  high  a  degree  as  in  a  manufacturing  country  ,•  and  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  improvement  of  machinery,  and  the  demand  for  raw  materials. 

6thly.  The  introduction  of  manufactures  would  extend  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  scientifical.  The  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  of 
chemistry,  now  form  an  indispensable  branch  of  education  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  England.  They  cannot  get  on  without  it.  They  cannot  under¬ 
stand  or  keep  pace  with  the  daily  improvements  in  manufactures  without  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge;  and  scientific  knowledge  is  not  insulated;  it  must  rest  upon 
previous  learning.  The  tradesmen  of  Great  Britain  at  this  day,  can  furnish 
more  profound  thinkers  on  philosophical  subjects,  more  acute  and  accurate 
experiments,  more  real  philosophers,  thrice  told,  than  all  Europe  couid  fur¬ 
nish  a  century  ago.  1  wish  that  were  the  case  here  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  fear  it 
is  not  true,  that  we  are  the  most  enlightened  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
unless  the  facility  of  political  declamation  be  the  sole  criterion  of  decision,  and 
the  universal  test  of  talent.  We  should  greatly  improve,  in  my  opinion,  by  a 
little  more  attention  to  mathematical  and  physical  science;  I  would  therefore 
encourage  whatever  would  introduce  a  general  taste  for  such  pursuits. 

7thly.  Because  the  home  trade,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  for  articles  of  manufacture,  produced  in  our  own  country,  will,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  furnish  the  safest  and  the  least  dangerous,  the  least  expensive,  and 
the  least  immoral — the  most  productive  and  the  most  patriotic  employment  of  sur¬ 
plus  capital,  however  raised  and  accumulated.  The  safest,  because  it  requires 
no  navies  exclusively  fur  its  protection;  the  least  dangerous,  because  it  fur¬ 
nishes  no  excitement  to  the  prevailing  madness  of  commercial  wars;  the  least 
expensive,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  the  safest  and  the  least  dangerous;  the 
least  immoral,  because  it  furnishes  no  temptation  to  the  breach  or  evasion  of 
the  laws;  to  the  multiplication  of  oaths  and  perjuries;  and  to  the  consequent 
prostration  of  all  religious  feeling,  and  all  social  duty  :  the  most  productive, 
because  the  capital  admits  of  quicker  returns  ;  because  the  whole  of  the  capital  is 
permanently  invested  and  employed  at  home  ;  because  it  contHbutes,  directly,  im¬ 
mediately,  and  wholly,  to  the  internal  wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation;  because 
the  credits  given,  are  more  easily  watched,  and  more  effectually  protected  by 
our  own  laws,  well  known,  easily  resorted  to,  and  speedily  executed,  than  if 
exposed  in  distant  and  in  foreign  countries,  controlled  by  foreign  laws  and 
foreign  customs,  and  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  agents;  the  most  patriotic,  because 
it  binds  the  persons  employed  in  it,  by  all  the  ties  of  habit  and  of  interest  to  their 
own  country;  while  FOREIGN  TRADE  TENDS  TO  DENATIONALIZE  THE 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THOSE  WHOSE  PROPERTY  IS  DISPERSED  IN  FO¬ 
REIGN  COUNTRIES,  whose  interests  are  connected  with  foreign  interests,  whose 
capital  is  but  partially  invested  at  the  place  of  their  domicil,  and  who  can  remove 
with  comparative  facility  from  one  country  to  another.  The  wise  man  ob¬ 
served  of  old,  that  “  where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also.”  And 
time  has  not  detracted  from  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  fear  that  for  a  century  to  come,  there  will  not  be  full  de¬ 
mand  produced  by  a  system  of  home  manufacture,  for  every  particle  of  surplus 
produce  that  agriculture  can  supply.  Consider  for  a  moment  u  hat  are  the  arti¬ 
cles  that  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  the  first  necessity,  that  an  agricultural 
capitalist  will  require  either  to  conduct  his  business  or  for  his  reasonable  com¬ 
forts.  1st.  The  iron  manufacture  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  ore  to  the  boiling 
pans,  the  grate,  the  stove,  the  tire,  the  ploughshare,  the  spade,  the  scythe, 
the  knife  and  fork,  the  sword  and  the  gun  ;  the  copper  manufacture,  for  his  dis¬ 
tilling  vessels;  for  the  bolts  and  sheathing  of  ships:  the  lead  manufacture,  for 
his  paints  and  his  shot :  the  tin  manufacture,  for  his  kitchen  utensils:  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  powder  for  blasting  and  for  fire-arms:  he  cannot  dispense  with  the 
wheel-wright,  the  mill-wright,  the  carpenter,  the  joiner,  the  tanner,  the  cur¬ 
rier,  the  saddler,  the  potter,  the  glass-maker,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the 
fuller,  the  dyer,  the  shoemaker,  the  hatter,  the  maker  of  machines  and  tools, 
and  very  many  trades  and  handicrafts  not  enumerated.  Of  all  these  occupa¬ 
tions,  every  one  of  which  may  be  employed  in  furnishing  articles  either  of  im¬ 
mediate  necessity,  of  reasonable  want,  or  of  direct  connexion  with  agricul- 
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ture,  we  have  in  abundance  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture ;  and  the  raw 
material,  uninstructed  man,  to  manufacture  them.  Is  it  to  be  pretended  that 
these  oc  upations,  when  fully  under  way  at  home,  will  not  furnish  a  market  for 
the  superfluous  produce  of  agriculture,  provided  that  produce  be,  as  it  neces¬ 
sarily  will  be,  suited  to  the  demand?  Or  ought  this  variety  of  occupation,  and 
above  all,  the  mass  of  real  knowledge  it  implies,  to  be  renounced  and  ne- 
gU  cted  for  the  sake  of  foreign  commerce — that  we  may  no'  interfere  with  the 
profits  and  connexions  of  the  merchants  who  reside  among  us ;  and  that  we 
may  be  taxed,  and  tolerated,  and  licensed  to  fetch  from  abroad,  what  we  can, 
with  moderate  exertion,  supply  at  home  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  doctrine,  not 
merely  advocated  and  recommended  among  us,  but  likely  to  become  the  fash¬ 
ionable  creed  of  political  economy,  wherever  mercantile  interests  and  con¬ 
nexions  prevail.  It  appears  to  me  of  national  importance  to  counteract  these 
notions.  ****** 

As  a  means  of  national  defence  and  national  independence — as  a  means  of 
propagating  among  our  citizens  the  most  useful  and  practical  kinds  of  know¬ 
ledge — as  a  means  of  giving  that  energetic,  frugal,  calculating,  and  foreseeing 
character  to  every  branch  of  our  national  industry,  that  does  not  exist  but 
among  a  manufacturing  people — as  a  means  of  multiplying  our  social  enjoy¬ 
ments  by  condensing  our  population — and  a  means  of  fixing  the  consumers  and 
the  producers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  each  other — I  would  encou¬ 
rage  the  commencement,  at  least,  of  home  manufacture.  Not  the  manufacture 
of  gold  and  silver — not  the  velvets  of  Lyons  or  the  silks  of  Spitalfields — the 
laces  of  Brussels,  and  the  lawns  of  Cambray — not  the  clinquailierie  and  bijou¬ 
terie  of  Paris  and  Birmingham ;  but  such  as  we  feel  the  want  of  in  time  of  war; 
such  as  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  prime  necessity,  or  immediately  connected 
with  agricultural  wants  and  pursuits. 

8thly.  I  would  remark,  that  nature  seems  to  have  furnished  the  materials  of 
manufacture  more  abundantly  in  Pennsylvania  in  particular,  than  in  any  country 
I  know  of.  The  very  basis  of  all  profitable  manufacture,  is  plenty  of fuel,  easily, 
cheaply,  ami  permanently  procurable :  the  next  desirable  object  is  plenty  of  iron 
ore ;  iron  being  the  article  upon  -which  every  other  manufacture  depends.  It  is  to 
the  plentiful  distribution  of  these  two  commodities,  that  Great  Britain  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  pre-eminence  of  her  manufactures  and  her  commerce.  I 
have  not  a  doubt  on  my  mind,  but  both  pit  coal  and  iron  ore  are  more  plenti¬ 
fully  distributed  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Great  Britain;  and  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  can  be  gotten  at  more  easily  and  cheaply  in  this  country  than 
in  that.  Moreover  we  have  a  decided  superiority  in  the  raw  materials  of  cot¬ 
ton,  hemp,  and  flax;  in  our  alkalies  for  glass  works;  in  the  hides  and  the  tan¬ 
ning  materials  of  the  leather  manufactory,  and  we  can  easily  procure  that  ad¬ 
vantage,  so  far  at  least,  as  our  own  consumption  requires  it,  in  the  woollen 
manufactory.  Other  branches  might  be  enumerated  wherein  our  advantages 
of  internal  resource  are  undeniable;  but  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  neglect 
or  despise  these.  JVothing  but  a  stimulus  is  -wanted  to  induce  and  enable  us  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  our  domestic  riches.  But  men  of  skill  and  men  of  capital 
fear  to  begin;  lest,  ON  THE  RETURN  OF  PEACE,  THEY  SHOULD  RE 
EXPOSED,  IN  THE  WEAKNESS  AND  INFANCY  OF  THEIR  UNDER¬ 
TAKING,  TO  CONTEND  WITH  THE  OVERWHELMING  CAPITAL  AND 
SlyILL  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS,  PARTICULARLY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  would  be  expedient  so  far  to  aid  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  manufactures  in  this  country,  by  protecting  duties,  as  to  afford  a  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  safety  to  the  prudent  investment  of  capital,  and  the  industrious 
pursuit  of  business;  but  no  bounty  to  wild  speculation,  to  negligent  workman¬ 
ship,  or  to  smuggling. 


Carlisle,  Feb.  1813. 


THOMAS  COOPER. 


THE  END 


